for Leaders who 
RAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


. 


To make sure this rake would 
operate smoothly, hour after 
hour, even at tractor speeds of 
8 m.p.h., New Holland engineers 
gave the Rolabar punishment no 
farmer would likely ever give it. 

First, the rake was sealed in a 
dust-tight room. A trough filled 
with fine powdery sand from the 
Arizona and California deserts was 
placed under the reel. A rubber 
tire tread was attached to the 
bottom of the trough. 

The sand was raked by the teeth 
to the far end of the rake; a con- 
veyor belt returned it to the for- 
ward end of the reel. The teeth 
gouged the rubber tread on every 
revolution as an extra test for 
ruggedness. 

This action kicked up a dust 
storm no human could live through 
for more than five minutes. But the 
Rolabar Rake was going strong 


® 
New HOLLAND 
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Trouble-free operation at sustained, high 


Testing New Holland’s new Rolabar Rake 


280 hours in a dust storm...cooked at 200°F in a furnace 


under these conditions after 280 
hours—the equivalent of raking 
1400 acres at 5 acres an hour with- 
out stopping. 

Another experiment was to find 
an effective sealing lubricant for 
the bearing shaft. It had to stand 
high temperatures, for some parts 
of the country swelter under 130° 
heat in the summer noonday sun. 

A tine bearing shaft was placed 
in a furnace and subjected to tem- 
peratures reaching 200° The seal- 
ing grease New Holland chose re- 
tained its normal consistency and 
effectiveness. 

Controlled tests, such as these, 
and extensive field-testing stand 
behind every New Holland ma- 
chine. They’re one more reason for 
New Holland’s continued leader- 
ship in Grassland Farming. The 
New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pennsylvania. 


Rolabar Rake, elevated on stand, is housed ina 
dust-tight room for test. A ten-horsepower 
motor outside the room provided power. The 
reel speed was approximately 100-110 r.p.m. 


Bearing shaft after being cooked in a furnace at 
200°F proved that the lubricant could take 
high temperatures as well as seal out dust. 


Grassland Farming" 
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country for your specialized needs. 


Jiffy-Way Egg Scales and Graders 
Jiffy-Way Egg Scale. New streamline design with 
colored zone dial doubles grading speed, for you 
can see instantly the correct weight and grade. 
Leveling device and springless mechanism give 

ect accuracy. 

58-517 


50-watt bulb (not included). 
Order D60-521 Condbination Candler and 
rader $6.59 
New Jiffy-Way Candler 
Attractive, —~ Speeds 
ng. 
Order D61-210 Egg Candler ............................ $2.29 


LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


The most widely used LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set is the Stand- 
ard 4-test model described here. This 
unit contains tests for pH (soil acid- 
ity), nitrate nitrogen, available phos- 
phorus, and available potash. Reagents, 
glassware and color charts for each 
test are contained in individual racks 
which may be removed from the set 
and located on the work.table at the 
convenience of the operator. 


Order F117-T-1004 Price complete. .$39.85 


LaMotte Standard with Calcium 
Similar to above; has in addition test 
for Replaceable Calcium. All necessary 
reagents, glassware, color charts, and 
instructions. 
Order X24-T-1005 Price complete. ..$46.60 
LaMotte-Kenney Soil Reaction Set—Cov- 
ers pH range from 4.4 to 8.8. Also 
includes LaMotte Soil Handbook. 
Order F142-1001-LK Price complete. .$5.70 


New NASCO Artificial 
Breeding Equipment 


Order A50 Dai i- 
nation Kit, dine. = 10 Ibs. only $15. 
DAIRY SCALE 


Built for accurate weigh- 
over many years, 

x iouze scales give you 
for your money. 
Metal surfaces and work- 


set weight of pail. 


40 ib. CAPACITY 
graduated in 1/10 
Order 61-40 Pelouze 

le, each ....$5.49 

60 Ib. CAPACITY 


graduated in 2/10 Ib. 
Order toed Pelouze 
seale, each $5.95 


JALCO TESTERS for 
Accuracy and Long Life 


Jaleo testers are precision made and 
come in self-contained units guaranteed 
for accuracy and durability. The motor 
located in the bottom of the bowl is 
fully protected against acid or mois- 
ture. 


Men who know the exacting uire- 
ments of dairy herd testing labora- 
tories, DHIA supervisors, schools, and 
large creameries designed the JALCO 
testers. The motor starts gently to pro- 
tect bottles. The one moving part runs 
on lifetime-lubricated bearings. 

Jalco testers are noted for their re- 
liability and years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. 

B47-40A Jalco Baby Electric, 


12 bottle 
X-10-12 Jaleo Baby Hand-Model, 


B45-48 Jalco Electric, 48-bottle size 
with brake and electric heater.....$72.00 


Easy Ordering! 


All those otherwise-hard-to-find specialized 
agricultural teaching supplies are right in 
one handy place—your NASCO catalog! 
Look there or order from this ad before you 
waste time and money hunting all over the 


Time-Saving NASCO Catalogs 
to Your Farmer Friends 


NASCO Stockmen’s and Artificial Breeding 
Catalogs will save them the time and trouble of 
looking all over the country for those hard-to- 
locate specialty items that help so much to make 
farming more profitable. 


NASCO LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


. Ex! 
ish yacht manila 
lariat rope, bras 4-strand, 


and horn, 


ble-du release hon- 
da. wt. 3 


Hand made, For training sh 
rope. 7-foot lead. 
Club boys should lead calves by halter daily. 
halter broken calves should be aoe, 

Order C68 rope halter, 


CHAMPION “600” SPRAYER 


Beats every spraying need. Handles all pesticides =A 
min, Built for easy use, 


. 600-55, same as 600- 80 but with 55 gal. tank..$288.00 
Write for information on other models. 


NASCO 
vO-AG 
FARM SHOP 
COATS 


Look sharp in class! 
Protect your clothes. 
Ideal for instructor 
and students. Eight 
ounce gray covert 
wears like iron, hides 
shop stains. Full belt 
with buckle makes 
them fit right. Four 
big pockets for pen- 
cils, papers, tools. 
Our customers asked 
for this specific gar- 
ment. Specify size 


desired: 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48. 
Order 


12775 Shop 
Coat; give size $4.98 
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; and. small. “Everything you need Recommend 
SS at lowest prices. Write for new 
. 
J Every stock fa eeds Ai 
Egg Candler and Grader ng parts are specially 
Combines eg: le above with first-class can- protected against rust. 
dler. Easily fastened to bench or wall. Uses Needle adjustable to off Looe 
C204 Lariat with standard = 
C2044 Lariat with quick 
. release 
Nasco Halters : 
rder No. 600 as shown With 1% hp 
a gal. tank on whee 00 
No. 600-30, same but with gal. ta 
/ 
— 
Nati i 3 
ational Agricultur Supply Company 


Coming Events 


June 6-24—Central Regional Exten- 
sion Summer School, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

June 12-15—48th Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Convention, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 12-17—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Daytona Beach. 

June 13-30—Negro Regional Exten- 
sion Summer School, Prairie View 
A & M College, Prairie View, Tex. 

June 14-16—Illinois FFA Convention, 
State Fair Grounds,. Springfield. 

June 15-22—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20-22—Illinois Agricultural 
Teachers Conference, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

June 21-23—50th Annual Meeting, 
American Dairy Science Association, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

June 27-July 15—Southern Regional 
Extension Summer School, University 
or Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

June 27-July 15—-Western Regional 
Extension Summer School, Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins. 

June 28-30—Sixth Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

July 3-8—93rd Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Chicago. 

July 11-15—Annual Florida State 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach. 

July 10-12—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Association Convention, 
Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La. 

July 18-August 6—Northeast Re- 
gional Extension Summer School, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

September 11-14—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

September 17-21—National Citizen- 
ship Conference, Washington, D. C. 
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Professional Magazine for Leaders Who TRAIN 
and ADVISE Farmers. Written exclusively for 
Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Extension Spe- 
cialists, Soil Conservationists, Farm and Home 
Administrators, and Bank Farm Service Agents. 
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ON THE COVER 


E. O. “Pinky” Williams is county agent in Lucas county, Ohio. This is 
great tomato country. Williams says 20 percent of the agricultural income 
comes from tomatoes and much of his time is devoted to this crop. He is 
shown examining hot house tomatoes. 
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MUD 


Around Washington Court House, Ohio, farmers aren’t 
surprised to see Paul Dougherty almost anywhere. 

As telephone manager, Paul makes it his business to 
get around. Out on farms or at county fairs, plowing 
contests, Farm Bureau and Grange meetings, 

Paul often is on hand... listening to customer 

needs and explaining the telephone company’s latest plans. 


Here Paul, a telephone man for 18 years, 
checks on rural telephone construction with 
Robert Allen, plant chief. Rural service in 
the Washington Court House area now in- 
cludes over 2000 telephones. 


ded 


On Herb Sollar’s farm, Paul discusses farm telephone plans with W. M. 
Montgomery, County Agent. Fayette County folks call it the swine capital 
of the world. Paul thinks of its good farmers as modern, efficient business- 
men, who use the telephone as an important production tool. 


To Paul Dougherty and thousands of Bell System men 
and women like him, rural service is more than wire, 
poles and switchboards. It’s also knowing and antici- 
pating the needs of those served and continually helping 
them get more and better telephone service. 


- 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Fungus Develops Resistance 

University of Wisconsin plant disease specialists have 
conducted research that shows that fungus organisms 
that cause disease in plants may be able to develop 
resistance to modern fungicide chemicals. They experi- 
mented with the apple scab fungus last year, and found 
a changed or mutant form of the organism that could 
tolerate 5,000 times as much antimycin A (an antibiotic) 
as the unchanged form. The researchers say this is evi- 
dence that plant disease organisms can change dras- 
tically, and scientists should be on the look-out for such 
changes. 


Fortify Eggs With B12 


Fresh eggs, fortified with extra amounts of 
Vitamin B12, may one day be sold as growth 
stimulants for children and as safeguards against 
anemia. Department of Agriculture scientists 
have just completed preliminary experiments 
which prove that Vitamin B12 fed to laying hens 
in their rations or given by injection is carried 
into the egg. The amount of Vitamin B12 in the 
egg can be controlled precisely by the amount 
injected or placed in the feed. 


Texas Tests Spray Nozzles 


The hollow-cone type of spray nozzle is superior to 
those which give a flat fan-shaped spray pattern for 
cotton insect control, tests indicate. This finding 
emerged from three-year tests at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Hollow-cone type nozzles gave 
better control of insects and subsequent higher cotton 
yields. Throughout the studies, sprayed plots yielded 
approximately half a bale more cotton an acre than 
untreated plots. One hollow-cone type nozzle placed 
directly above the row gave yields equal to those where 
two and three hollow-cone nozzles were placed at the 
top and sides of the drill rows. 


New Weed Killer Looks Promising 


A rare chemical, previously used in small quan- 
tities in a special process for manufacturing photo- 
graphic film, promises to solve some of agricul- 
ture’s most costly problems, according to the 
American Chemical Paint Company. Preliminary 
experiments indicate this chemical, aminotriazole, 
may be the first successful antidote yet devised for 
many crop plagues, ranging all the way from 
quackgrass in corn to Canada thistle in pastures. 
Also, it is hailed in the cotton country for it will 
drop leaves from the cotton plant, and discourage 
new ones from growing when adverse weather, or 
other factors, delay picking. The chemical achieves 
its effect by interfering with the chlorophyll sup- 
ply, stunting growth, and sickening the susceptible 
weed. Amizol is not poisonous to human beings 
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or animals, and dissipates in most soils rapidly, 
depending upon rainfall, amount of chemical used 
and physical properties of the soil. 


Study Best Hen Temperature 


Recent studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
indicate that hens lay the most eggs and consume less 
feed per dozen when temperature is around 55 degrees. 
When temperatures vary from 40 to 70 degrees there is 
a variation of 10 percent in production. Further studies 
indicate that chicks started in a room temperature of 
86 degrees get off to the best and fastest start. Sixty- 
seven degrees seems to be the best temperature after 
the birds are a few weeks old. 


Steers Gain on Citrus Molasses 


Citrus molasses has meant a saving of from one 
to five dollars per hundredweight of gain when 
- used to replace from one to two-thirds of the 
ground snapped corn in steer fattening rations 
according to reports from the Florida Extension 
Service. The tests were conducted at the North 
Florida Experiment Station. Steers fed a ration 
containing citrus molasses usually gain faster, 
grade higher, and produce more beef than steers 
that are not fed any citrus molasses, the report 
further states. 


Develop Lymphomatosis Vaccine 


Scientists at the U. S. Regional Poultry Research 
Laboratory, East Lansing, Mich., have developed and 
proved a vaccine that provides high resistance or im- 
munity to visceral lymphomatosis. In the tests, 14 white 
leghorn hens of a strain known to be highly susceptible 
to the disease were vaccinated. Most of their 300 chicks 
proved to be immune or highly resistant to the disease. 
Immunity to the disease is passed from vaccinated hens 
to their chicks, The vaccine is not yet available to 
poultrymen nor is it recommended for use by them. 


Trace Minerals Boost Forage Yields 


Trace minerals added to soil can increase the 
volume of forage yield by more than one-fifth, ac- 
cording to workers at Southwest Foundation for 
Research and Education. Three trace minerals— 
molybdenum, copper and zinc—added to the soil 
increased the production of legumes in experi- 
mental grass nurseries. Planted in the experimen- 
tal plots were California Bur Clover, Subterranean 
Clover, Button Clover, Alfalfa, Ladino Clover, and 
Hairy Vetch. All plantings except Hairy Vetch 
produced significant increases in the forage yield 
when fertilized with the trace minerals and super- 
phosphate fertilizer—End 


( 


| --- made possible by building with 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


With Reynolds new 48” wide 
This time the story comes from Kentucky. The Corrugated, the roofing and 
. narrator is J. Paxton Marshall, manager of a siding for this 52’ x60’ barn takes 
350-acre cattle, sheep and hog farm near Worth- just 158 sheets instead of 307. 
ington in Jefferson County. The farm is owned 
and operated by WAVE-TV, Louisville, on 
which Mr. Marshall appears in a weekly TV 
program. Here’s what he says about his 52’ x 60’ 
Reynolds Pole Barn. 


Savings—“Our pole barn with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum roofing and siding was 
about 50% less costly to build than a con- 
ventional type barn.” 

Versatility—“Our pole barn takes care of 


; FARM 
INSTITUTE 
Choose from 20 


Advanced Building Plans 
prepared by Reynolds Farm Institute. 


cattle or sheep without alterations.” sg REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. ©. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 2013 : 
Coolness—“The heat reflecting quality of | enclose $. for plans of buildings checked. | 
aluminum keeps our barn interior as cool () Please send FREE literature on buildings checked. 
(0 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn $1.00 (0 Sectional 4-Pen Farrowing 
and pleasant as would the best shade trees Coster 1.00 House 2 | 
on the farm...enables us to feed cattle the 30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib 50 
year round.” Ronse Shaded Self-Feeder 2 | 
Maintenance—“Aluminum never requires 26’ x 60’ Pete Shed 1.00 Utility 
painting—and that’s important toa farmer.” 1.00 Complete Dolry Unit 1.00 | 
(0 10,000-bird Pole Broiler Pole Lumber Sheds 1.00 | 
Note what this farmer says. It all adds up to House (expandible) 1.00 Oo Far acoey oe * 
, , bi en-Cri ° 
greater savings in money and man hours when ent 45 
you erect a low cost, labor-saving Reynolds 16’ x 20’ Cattle Shelter .25 *Two-Car Garage 15 
Farm Building with Lifetime Aluminum. Check | | 
coupon for Reynolds Farm Building Plans at | NAME | 
prices stated, or for free catalog describing 1 appress. | 
plans available. For complete erection service | | 
city STATE 
write for name of nearest Reynolds Franchise | oMidwest Plea Service | 
Farm Builders. Reynolds Metals Company, 4 


Building Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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Low-Income Farm Plan 


Benson’s plan for low-income 
farmers, as forecast, calls for 
another step-up in extension 
work. 


No. 1 item of the Benson pro- 
gram, as sent to Capitol Hill by 
President Eisenhower, reads: 

“Expand and adapt agricultural 
extension work to meet the needs 
of low income 
farmers and 
part-time 
farmers.” 

Other weap- 
ons Benson 
would use in 
the broad at- 
tack against 
rural poverty 
include: (1) 
research in farm and home man- 
agement, marketing, and nutri- 
tion; (2) increased credit, includ- 
ing $30 million in lending author- 
ity for Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, and new FHA powers to 
make loans to part-time farmers; 
(3) more technical assistance in 
low-income areas, “such as that 
provided by Soil Conservation 
Service ;”’ (4) expanded vocational 
training to help young folks get 
off-farm jobs; (5) more assist- 
ance to low-income farmers in 
finding non-farm employment; 
(6) expansion of industry in rural 
low-income areas; (7) coopera- 
tive local-federal action to work 
out “self-help” projects. 

Benson asks “pilot operations” 
in at least 50 of the nation’s 1,000 
low-income counties in the next 
fiscal year, starting July 1. He 
asks that there be started next 
school year as many as 12 “pilot 
operations” in vocational training 
(to be handled through the De- 
partment of Health, Education & 
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Ezra T. Benson 


By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Welfare by trade and industrial 
instructors.) 

Increased budget “to initiate” 
his program is being asked by 
Benson for extension, research, 
and soil conservation. 


Politics May Be Factor 


There may be a big fight 
over who is to do what in the 
low-income program. 


Congress is sure to have some 
ideas about that. 

The Democrats don’t figure to 
let the GOP “run with the ball” on 
a program that could mean votes 
next year. Watch for them to 
push the “family-farm” plan al- 
ready put in bill form by Senator 
John Sparkman of Alabama. 
Sparkman’s plan puts much more 
emphasis on Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration than on extension. 

He would greatly expand FHA 
credit in low-income areas; put 
new FHA employees in 500 low- 
income counties to work with 
farmers. 

Under Secretary True D. 
Morse, named by Benson to head 
up USDA’s campaign tc raise low 
incomes, has recognized the pos- 
sibility of inter-agency squab- 
bling. In discussing his plans 
here, he makes urgent pleas for 
agencies to use the “unit ap- 
proach” in getting the job done 
(meaning, in this case, to pull to- 
gether). 

Extension officials in Washing- 
ton think that the “unit” approach 
in county agent work will be good 
training for “doing a job” on low- 


income problems. Many families 
getting extra management help 
from expanded extension efforts 
have been in the lower income 
brackets .. . or are young folks, 
open to new ideas, and trying to 
get a start in farming. 


Field Conflicts Develop 
Reports filtering through 
to Washington of mounting 
tension between vo-ag and ex- 
tension people have officials 
frustrated. 


They don’t know whether to 
take action, or what it would be 
if they did. 

Feeling is that most of the new 
irritation “in the field’ is prob- 
ably due to the rapid rate of in- 
crease in county agent hirings 
(about 900 in the current fiscal 
year). That 
problem won’t 
soon ease off. 

The Senate, 
as did the 
House, has ap- 
proved another 
increase this 
year of $5.8 
million for ex- 
tension pay- 
ments to states. Most, if not all, 
of the money will be spent for still 


W. T. Spanton 


-more county agents. 


Office of Education officials re- 
port that “quite a few” vo-ag 
teachers have been lost to exten- 
sion lately, at “better” salaries. 
“We like to see them get pro- 
motions,” says Dr. William Span- 
ton, “and although it is unfor- 
tunate to lose them, there is 
‘nothing we can do about it.’” 

Demand for vo-ag teachers will 
become less, compared with need 
for other vocational teachers, 
judging by the figures rounded up 


tt 
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TO! STACK \BALED HAY IN BARN 


Ray GLAss, who farms 240 acres, is 
mighty handy with tools and welding 
equipment. He designed and built this 
portable winch which is powered by a 
small, air-cooled engine. He uses it to 
pick up baled hay in the field and to 
stack the ae in the barn, eliminating ¢ 
hard labor. . Glass, like keen 
farmers and ba from coast to 
coast, has found that it pays to farm 
with Texaco products. 


Ray Gloss (right), near Carroll, lowa, shows 
na Texaco Distributor Sam Hyland the port- 
able gasoline motor-powered winch which 
he put together to save labor of stacking 
baled hay in barn. Bearings are lubricated 
with Marfak, because Marfak sticks better 
and longer, seals out dust and moisture. 


Cc. R. Grigg (right), who over 700 
acres near Sherman, Texas, has used 
Texaco products for fifteen years. He 
gets longer trouble-free life and bet- 
ter performance from his engines 
with Advanced Custom-Made Havo- 
line Motor Oil. It’s the best motor 
oil money can buy. Popular Texaco 
Consignee E. B. Chapman is shown 
on left. 
* * * 


“We've found we can depend on the high 
quality of Texaco products,” says Irvin 
(Spud) Johnston (left), well-known 
potato farmer of Lynden, Wash. “That's 
why we have used them for over seven 
years.” Texaco Consignee E. A. Hofman 100 per cent Climate-Controlled 
(right) has just delivered some Texaco . ‘ for top performance... Advanced 
Universal Gear Lubricant EP to Mr. Johnston. See: : I Custom-Made Havoline Motor 
It provides extra protection to transmission and “<_ is Oil and Marfak lubricant. 
differential. 


_ IN TOWN OR ON THE HIGHW AY — 


there is a nearby Texaco Dealer. He has new 
top octane Sky Chief gasoline, Super-Charged 
with Petrox, to give maximum power and re- 
duce engine wear...famous Fire Chief, 
at regular gasoline prices, both 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


_ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 4 
PAYS TO USE 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 10, Va.; Seactle 1, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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MINERAL DEFICIENCY 
FARM ANIMALS! 


3 QuestionstoAskabout RICHER than ever! STERLING 
Any Mineral-Deficiency Trace Mineral BLUSALT sup- 
Protection You Buy: plies salt and 6 essential trace 


minerals: Cobalt, Manganese, 
Iodine, Iron, Copper and Zinc. 


RICHER .. . and always full 
strength! Even more dependable 
than before. The trace minerals 
in the new, enriched BLUSALT 
are stable. 


RICHER . . . and readily di- 
gested! Full utilization of feed 
makes for healthier animals. They 
grow faster . . . produce more 
meat, milk and wool. 


Keep BLUSALT before your 
animals (except poultry) at all 
times. Add BLUSALT in the same 
proportion as salt in custom- 
ground feeds for all animals, in- 


cluding poultry. 


STERLING wines BLUSALT 


COLORED A DISTINCTIVE BLUE 
international Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 


Does it contain the right trace 

minerals . . . in the proportions 
and amounts recommended by top 
animal nutrition authorities? 
BLUSALT does! 


Is it stabilized to retain its 

effectiveness lJastingly under 
normal farm conditions of storage 
and use? BLUSALT is! 


Is it completely soluble in gas- 
tric juices . . . is it digestible 
... is it in the form that can be 
readily assimilated? BLUSALT is! 


That's why BLUSALT is your 


best buy in mineral-deficiency 
protection. 


STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT is 
available in 50-lb. and 100-lb. bags, 
50-lb. blocks and 4-Ib. liks. 
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Washington News 


farmers may vote for 
wheat controls. 


during the past year in Benson’s 
study of low-income farm prob- 
lems. 

During the next 10 years, it is 
estimated that about half of the 
nation’s farm youth will seek full 
or part-time employment off the 
farm. The proportion probably 
will be as high as two-thirds and 
more in some low-income areas. 


Stress Clean Wheat 
The need for working with 
farmers on grain sanitation 
is emphasized by a recent 
USDA decision. 


This decision was that loan or 
purchase-agreement wheat must 
meet new sanitation standards. 
The regulations will apply to both 
*65-crop grain, and ’54 wheat that 
may be resealed. 

Wheat that contains 2 percent 
or more insect damage, or more 
than two rat pellets per pint may 
be rejected, or a grower penalized 
(to the extent of CCC losses). 
Details are contained in a pam- 
phlet at ASC county offices en- 
titled “Revised Sanitation Stand- 
ards for Wheat.” 

Congress recently endorsed “an 
intensified educational program” 
by extension on grain sanitation 
problems. USDA, state, and 
county extension people are urged 
by the lawmakers to help out “to 
the full extent of their ability.” 


Wheat Quotas May Pass 
Chances for approval of 
1956 wheat quotas in the re- 
ferendum next month (July) 
were considerably improved 
recently. 


The Farmers Union decided to 
campaign in favor of continued 
controls. This farm organization, 
although smaller than the Grange 
and Farm Bureau, is potent in 
wheat country—and puts on slam- 
bang vote drives. 

Washington Farmers Union 


leaders give three reasons for a 


new 
yet 
| 
a 
PROTECTION against 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Yes” vote: (1) Most wheat 
farmers can obtain higher income 
next year with controls than with- 
out them; (2) rejection of quotas 
would bring down market prices 
for corn and other feed grains; 
(3) a “no” vote would endanger 
price-support programs for other 
crops.—End 


* 


Animal Health Institute 
Holds 15th Convention 


Livestock and poultry losses from 
disease cost farmers about 2 billion 
dollars each year. 

How to reduce those losses through 
the use of pharmaceutical and biologic 
products, now available from reliable 
manufacturers, was the theme of the 
15th annual meeting of the Animal 
Health Institute in Washington, D.C., 
April 20-22. 

According to records compiled by 
the Institute, approximately 140 mil- 
lion dollars are expended annually to 
protect the health of the 27-billion 
dollars of livestock and poultry valua- 
tion in America. This represents ap- 
proximately one-half of one percent 
of the value to be protected. 

The Institute also asserts that not 
more than 40 percent of the pigs far- 
rowed are vaccinated against hog 
cholera. Only 60 percent of those far- 


Here are the winners of the 1954 Efficient Corn Growing Program conducted by 
the Agronomy Section of Spencer Chemical Company. The eleven winners and 
their Vo-Ag teachers were honored in Kansas City. 


Efficient Corn Growing Program 
Helps Youth Learn By Doing 


Vo-Ag students learn modern practices in 
program conducted by Spencer Chemical Company 


The Efficient Corn Growing Pro- 
gram is one of the many ways the 
Agronomy Section of Spencer Chem- 
ical Company is cooperating with Vo- 
Ag teachers. Eleven young corn grow- 
ers received awards in Kansas City, 
Mo., recently for their outstanding 
performance in the 1954 program. 
This year’s program is being projected 
from three to nine states. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 3, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Mount Morris, Illinois 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Sandstone Building 


Mount Morris, Ill. 


sliced carrots, beets, and parsnips, and 
“nuggets” from whole peas and lima 
beans, all prepared by deep-fat frying. 

Carrot, beet, and parsnip chips re- 
tain the characteristic taste of these 
vegetables. Nuggets from peas and 
lima beans have a nutlike flavor 
uniquely their own. All these prod- 
ucts offer potato-chip manufacturers 
an additional line of foods with poten- 
tially wide appeal to consumers. 


conserve soil and water; (3) Adapta- 
bility of seed; (4) Adjustment of 
stand to fertility level; (5) Adequacy 
of fertilization program; (6) Prac- 
tices adopted to control weeds, insects 
and diseases; (7) Profitableness of 
production; (8) The participant’s ap- 
praisal of his program. 
A booklet, “Five Tested Steps to 
Maximum-profit Corn,” prepared by 
pencer as a teaching aid, is available, 
(quantity, to Vo-Ag teachers to assist 
i their work. A color slide presenta- 
On, available on request, supplements 


te booklet and program. 


In the 1955 program three win- 
ers will be selected from each of 
ine states. As last year, Vo-Ag teach- 

will participate in the awards. In 

ition to Iowa, Illinois and Minne- 
tta, the states entered in the 1954 
fogram, — will be entered 


tom Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, 
Visconsin, Tennessee and South 


_If you would like further informa- 
ion about the 1955 program, write: 

ronomy Section, Spencer Chemica! 
ompany, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 
» Mo. 


P. No 
Will be ‘Paid 
by ecescary 
If Mailed in the 
Addressee United States 
= 
= 
= 
— 
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NEW 
STABILIZED 


in FARM ANIMALS 


3 QuestionstoAskabout RICHER than ever! STERLING 
Any Mineral-Deficiency Trace Mineral BLUSALT sup- 
Protection You Buy: plies salt and 6 essential trace 
minerals: Cobalt, Manganese, 
Does it contain the right i i 
ght trace Iodine, Iron, Copper and Zinc. 
and amounts recommended bytop RICHER... and always full 


animal nutrition authorities? strength! Even more dependable 
BLUSALT does! than before. The trace minerals 


Is it stabilized to retain its in the new, enriched BLUSALT 
effectiveness Jastingly under are stable. 
normal farm conditions of storage 


ond use? BAUSALT fet RICHER . . . and readily di- 
Is it completely soluble in gas- gested! Full utilization of feed 
tric juices ... is it digestible makes for healthier animals. They 


... is it in the form that can be 
th grow faster .. . produce more 
readily assimilated? BLUSALT is! meat, milk and wool. 


protection. animals (except poultry) at all 

times. Add BLUSALT in the same 
STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT is proportion as salt in custom- 
available in 50-lb. and 100-lb. bags, ground feeds for all animals, in- 


50-Ib. blocks and 4-Ib. liks. cluding poultry. 


BLUSALT 


COLORED A DISTINCTIVE BLUE 
International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
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Washington News 


- farmers may vote for 
wheat controls. 


during the past year in Benson’s 
study of low-income farm prob- 
lems. 

During the next 10 years, it is 
estimated that about half of the 
nation’s farm youth wil! seek full 
or part-time employment off the 
farm. The proportion probably 
will be as high as two-thirds and 
more in some low-income areas. 


Stress Clean Wheat 


The need for working with 
farmers on grain sanitation 
is emphasized by a recent 
USDA decision. 


This decision was that loan or 
purchase-agreement wheat must 
meet new sanitation standards. 
The regulations will apply to both 
’55-crop grain, and ’54 wheat that 
may be resealed. 

Wheat that contains 2 percent 
or more insect damage, or more 
than two rat pellets per pint may 
be rejected, or a grower penalized 
(to the extent of CCC losses). 
Details are contained in a pam- 
phlet at ASC county offices en- 
titled “Revised Sanitation Stand- 
ards for Wheat.” 

Congress recently endorsed “an 
intensified educational program” 
by extension on grain sanitation 
problems. USDA, state, and 
county extension people are urged 
by the lawmakers to help out “‘to 
the full extent of their ability.” 


Wheat Quotas May Pass 
Chances for approval of 
1956 wheat quotas in the re- 
ferendum next month (July) 
were considerably improved 
recently. 


The Farmers Union decided to 
campaign in favor of continued 
controls. This farm organization, 
although smaller than the Grange 
and Farm Bureau, is potent in 
wheat country—and puts on slam- 
bang vote drives. 

Washington Farmers Union 


leaders give three reasons for a 


3 
= 
Even better 
| 
‘ 


“Yes” vote: (1) Most wheat 
farmers can obtain higher income 
next year with controls than with- 
out them; (2) rejection of quotas 
would bring down market prices 
for corn and other feed grains; 
(3) a “no” vote would endanger 
price-support programs for other 
crops.—End 


* 


Animal Health Institute 
Holds 15th Convention 


Livestock and poultry losses from 
disease cost farmers about 2 billion 
dollars each year. 

How to reduce those losses through 
the use of pharmaceutical and biologic 
products, now available from reliable 
manufacturers, was the theme of the 
15th annual meeting of the Animal 
Health Institute in Washington, D.C., 
April 20-22. 

According to records compiled by 
the Institute, approximately 140 mil- 
lion dollars are expended annually to 
protect the health of the 27-billion 
dollars of livestock and poultry valua- 
tion in America. This represents ap- 
proximately one-half of one percent 
of the value to be protected. 

The Institute also asserts that not 
more than 40 percent of the pigs far- 
rowed are vaccinated against hog 
cholera. Only 60 percent of those far- 
rowed reach market. Disease destroys 
30 percent of the pullets in the laying 
house; 20 percent of the dairy calves 
are lost; and four colts must be born 
to raise two work horses. 

During the convention, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were named. 
President, True Davis, Jr., Anchor 
Serum Company; First Vice President, 
Dr. D. H. LeGear; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Mark Welsh, Lederle Labs. 
Div., American Cyanamid Corpora- 
tion; and Treasurer, Dr. Arthur Gold- 
haft. 


* 


New Vegetable Chips 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently announced develop- 
ment of several tasty new snack foods, 
prepared from vegetables in much the 
same way that potato chips are made. 
They include vegetable chips from 
sliced carrots, beets, and parsnips, and 
“nuggets” from whole peas and lima 
beans, all prepared by deep-fat frying. 

Carrot, beet, and parsnip chips re- 
tain the characteristic taste of these 
vegetables. Nuggets from peas and 
lima beans have a nutlike flavor 
uniquely their own. All these prod- 
ucts offer potato-chip manufacturers 
an additional line of foods with poten- 
tially wide appeal to consumers. 


Here are the winners of the 1954 Efficient Corn Growing Program conducted by 
the Agronomy Section of Spencer Chemical Company. The eleven winners and 
their Vo-Ag teachers were honored in Kansas City. 


Efficient Corn Growing Program 
Helps Youth Learn By Doing 


Vo-Ag students learn modern practices in 
program conducted by Spencer Chemical Company 


The Efficient Corn Growing Pro- 
gram is one of the many ways the 
Agronomy Section of Spencer Chem- 
ical Company is cooperating with Vo- 
Ag teachers. Eleven young corn grow- 
ers received awards in Kansas City, 
Mo., recently for their outstanding 
performance in the 1954 program. 
This year’s program is being projected 
from three to nine states. 

Spencer agronomists have not 
designed the program to promote 
maximum yields. Instead, the object is 
to provide a “learning-by-doing” 
activity to promote use of the most 
up-to-date corn production practices. 

Some of the winners of the ’54 
awards—because of drouth—actually 
made only a 60-bushel yield, but they 
made the best use of the proven prac- 
tices and showed the most improve- 
ment over their usual program. Some 
of the yields were high ones, however. 
Howard Grimm of Earlville, Iil., 


raised 170 bushels per acre, 35 more 
than on his “usual practice” plot. 
Another cooperator boosted his yield 
from 133 to 159 bushels. 

Factors used to evaluate the 
participant’s program were: (1) Yield; 
(2) Management practices followed to 


conserve soil and water; (3) Adapta- 
bility of seed; (4) Adjustment of 
stand to fertility level; (5) Adequacy 
of fertilization program; (6) Prac- 
tices adopted to control weeds, insects 
and diseases; (7) Profitableness of 
production; (8) The participant’s ap- 
praisal of his program. 

A booklet, “Five Tested Steps to 
Maximum-profit Corn,” prepared by 
Spencer as a teaching aid, is available, 
in quantity, to Vo-Ag teachers to assist 
in their work. A color slide presenta- 
tion, available on request, supplements 
the booklet and program. 


In the 1955 program three win- 
ners will be selected from each of 
nine states. As last year, Vo-Ag teach- 
ers will participate in the awards. In 
addition to Iowa, Illinois and Minne- 
sota, the states entered in the 1954 
program, participants will be entered 


from Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee and South 
Carolina. 


If you would like further informa- 
tion about the 1955 program, write: 
Agronomy Section, Spencer Chemical 
Company, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 
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RADIO 


@ AMERICANS BOUGHT 40,000 
radios yesterday. 

Yet, this fact failed to make head- 
lines. It was nothing new. 

Today, people in this country bought 
40,000 more radios. What’s more, 
they’ll buy that many again tomorrow. 

Nearly 99 percent of the homes in 
the United States are equipped with 
one or more radios. Nine out of every 
10 automobiles that roll from the 
assembly line today will carry radios. 

To indicate the current power and 
potentialities of radio, one advertising 
executive recently said, “No adver- 
tising medium saturates any group of 
people as much as radio saturates 
farmers. The figure is 99.6 percent. 
The farm wife spends as much as 40 
hours a week listening to the radio. 
Her husband spends 24 hours a week 
listening. And the farm family spends 
10 times as much time with radio 
as with newspapers; 14 times as much 
as with magazines. 


You Should Use Radio 


With these facts and figures in mind, 
it’s needless to emphasize further the 
importance and value of agricultural 
workers’ using radio extensively to 
reach more people faster and with 
little effort. The effectiveness of radio 
is limited only by the way it’s used. 
Therefore, let’s consider several points 
that should help you make radio work 
for you effectively and efficiently. 

First of all, get to know local radio 
station officials. Today many stations 
employ full-time radio farm directors 
(RFD’s). If you are fortunate enough 


to live in an area where there is an. 


RFD, don’t fail to contact him. 


Select Proper Hour 


He knows radio. He knows farming. 
You'll find that he is anxious to dis- 
cuss ways whereby he can work with 
you to render more and better service 
to farmers in the area. More than 
likely, he’ll want you to prepare and 
present a regular farm show. And 
he’ll have some excellent suggestions 
to help you produce a top quality 
program. 

After working out details, schedule 
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Ag Leaders! 


Don't neglect this proven method of 


reaching your farm people to give 


them pertinent, agricultural help 


By Boyd Christenberry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ABOVE—Every agricultural worker needs a portable magnetic tape recorder. With 
the “talking machine” you can record programs for later broadcasts, interview 
farmers who visit your office, or make recordings on their farm. 


BELOW—Successful farmers are excellent sources for good radio programs. They 
very often ask questions of interest to farmers throughout their area. Always carry 
a shirt-pocket pad to “catch” these questions. 


a 


+ 


| | 
OF 


WHIPTAIL — Moly-deficiency disease common in such 
crops as broccoli, brussels sprouts, turnips. Shown here 
in cauliflower. Young leaves are long and narrow, ir- 
regularly shaped. Leaf tissue does not develop normally 
from midrib. Midrib left bare in places. 


INTERVEINAL MOTTLING— As example, moly-deficient 
tobacco shown here. Leaves in young plants turn pale 
yellow between veins and sometimes around margin. 
Veins remain green giving leaf mottled appearance. Pale 
areas develop into clearly defined yellow spots. 


PALE CUPPED LEAVES — Overall pale coloration ap- 


pears in many moly-deficient plants, like tomato on left. 
Leaves often curl or cup upward around edges. 


“Moly MAKES 


Here’s moly at work. You can recognize some 
signs of moly starvation on sight — others require 
testing. Make your own test for a few cents an 
acre. Write for our Bulletin Ag-4—“Testing for 
Molybdenum Deficiency.” Dept. 42, Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 


Cuimax MOLYBDENUM 


STUNTED GROWTH — In sugar beet plants 
here, deficient plant on left made almost no growth of 
roots or tops. Small moly deficiencies retard crop yield. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


learn why, first hand 
A little moly in each ton of 
fertilizer is BIG crop insurance 


This advertisement is printed in one shade of molyb- 
denum orange, a pigment widely used for its strik 
color and good coverage — ideal in paint for farn 
and field equipment. 


MAS-15 
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you can afford 
running water 
wherever you 


kept you from enjoying the convenience 
_ and extra profits of running water, your 
troubles are over. Carlon Pipe 

difference. 


Save 50% on Labor... 10% on Pipe 


Carlon . . . the original guaranteed plastic pipe 
costs 50% less to install than metal pipe. That's 
because it comes in coils from 100 to 400 feet 
long. Fewer fittings are needed and there are no 
joints to make up. You can curve it around 
obstructions. One man can couple 2400 feet of 
Carlon “EF” pipe in an hour using only a knife 
and screw driver. 

And Carlon ordinarily costs 10% less than 
galvanized. BUY THE PIPE WITH THE STRIPE. 


Guaranteed Forever 
Carlon pipe is guaranteed forever against rust, 
rot, electrolytic corrosion . . . the commonest 
causes of farm piping failures. 
Carlon pipe is available at most hardware, 
plumbing, co-op and farm supply dealers. *® 


CORPORATION 


90225 MEECH AVE. CLEVELAND 5. OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PLASTIC PIPE. Plants at Corsicana, Texas; Cleve- 
land, Auburn Corners and Upper Sandusky Ohio; 
Asheville, N. C.; Denver, Colorado; Klamath Falls, 

Acton, Ontario, Canada * 
Center in Mantua, Ohio. 


Send in this coupon for more information. 


Name 


your program for a listening hour 
popular among your farm audience. 
The choice times for a farm show are 
the noon hour or the early morning 
hours between 5:00 and 7:30. Satur- 
day is a good day for youth programs. 

Once the hour is set, do not change 
it. It takes about six months to build 
a regular listening audience. 


Select Material Carefully 


Learn the best sources of good ma- 
terial for radio programs in your area 
and screen the material from them. 
Some possible subjects include local 
and state events, timely problems and 
subject matter, successful farmers, 
weather and market reports, clippings 
from farm publications, special cir- 
cular letters, and questions asked you 
by farmers themselves. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, don’t overlook good 
material that may be available from 
your state editorial office. 

An example of the latter is the 
tape library available to county work- 
ers in Alabama. Each month extension 
personnel and others interested in 
farm programming are using around 
400 brief transcriptions from a tape 
library at Auburn. The taped items 
are made primarily by API Extension 
specialists with contents of the library 
under constant revision. 

A new list of available programs 
is sent each month to county extension 
workers and many farm radio work- 
ers. This system could easily be 
adopted in any state. 


Develop a Style 


Regardless of your materials, there 
are certain facts you should remem- 
ber. No two individuals present radio 
programs alike. You should develop 
your own style, but keep in mind that 
variety adds life to any radio presen- 
tation. 

Include several different subjects 
in each program. Fewer listeners will 
move their radio dials if you spend 
only five minutes or less on one sub- 
ject or 8 to 10 minutes on an inter- 
view. 

When you present your program, 
simply be yourself. Don’t try to be a 
professional. Remember .. . your radio 
voice is the same one you use every 
day. You'll naturally want to practice 
good mike manners by turning your 
head to cough and trying not to make 
a lot of noise breathing. Relax and 
put a smile into your program. 


Plan Each Show 


Most station managers agree that 
agricultural workers present better 
programs when they plan their shows 
well in advance. It’s a good idea 
always to carry a small pad in your 
shirt pocket. In it jot down local 


crop, livestock, and weather condi- 
tions, and other on-the-spot items. 
Remember that something interesting 
to you will also be interesting to your 
radio audience. 

As you gather new material, file 
it in a folder. A file of used radio 
material helps prevent duplications. 
Never wait until the last minute to 
sort materials. Set aside a specific 
time each day or week to prepare your 
program. 


Use a Recorder 


To do the easiest and most effec- 
tive job with radio, agricultural work- 
ers definitely should have a portable 
magnetic tape trecording machine. 
When you get ready to buy one, it’s 
best to consult the station folks. 
They'll know your needs and they will 
be familiar with the machine that will 


Most everyone wants to live long, 
but hardly anybody wants to be old. 


Produce a good quality program they 
can use. They can also tell you where 
to buy the best machine for the least 
amount of money. The station mana- 
ger may even buy or lend you a porta- 
ble recorder. 


As a rule, a machine that records 
at standard speed—seven and one- 
half inches of tape per second—is most 
desirable. Other speeds are three 
and three-fourths inches per second 
(too slow to produce good quality 
programs for broadcast) and 15 inches 
per second. Machines that run only 15 
inches per second are usually pretty 
expensive. 


Check the Head Type 


Another important point: You can 
buy a machine with a single or a dual 
recording head. The former records 
on the entire width of the tape. The 
latter records on only half the width of 
the tape and allows twice as much to 
be put on a tape. 


Here again, follow the advice of 
folks at the radio station. But as a 
rule, tape saved with dual head ma- 
chines is more than offset by the 
tremendous amount of trouble they 
cause. By all means, the machine 
you buy and the station’s machine 
ought to have the same kind of heads. 

Both the single and dual heads use 
the same kind of tape. The only 
accessories you'll need are a 15 to 


’20-foot mike extension cord plus a 


pair of ordinary scissors and a roll of 
splicing tape to use when you edit 
recorded programs. 

Radio will work for you. Try 
it!—End 


| 
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attention... 


Notice the rapt attention and easy concen- 
tration of these youngsters. They’re basking 
in their lesson—soaking it up easily and 
comfortably. 

Part of the secret is smooth, quiet projec- 
tion . . . crisp, brilliant screening. To deliver 
these qualities, Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projectors—and only Pageants—offer you 
all these features. 


1. Quiet operation! Nylon gearing, low- 
speed gear operation, and a simplified mech- 
anism make Pageants quiet as a hushed 
whisper. And to keep them quiet . . . 

2. Permanent Noise means 
wear—and the Pageant’s advance design re- 
duces both to a minimum. Pre-lubrication at 
the factory eliminates completely the need 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


t's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-ad\ ever designed! 
For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or £/2.8), Lu- 
ized lens-and-cond system, and aly- 
minized glass reflector. Shows 2 x 2 slides as 
well as filmstrips. 
Only $98, with £/3.5 lens. Ask your 
amazing efficiency. 


to demonstrate its 
subject to change without notice.) 


(Price 


for oiling by the user... banishes com- 
pletely the danger of under- or over-oiling, 
chief cause of projector breakdowns. 


3. Corner-to-corner sharpness! For clear, easy- 
on-the-eye screenings, you need pictures 
that are sharp all over. And so, Pageant 
Projectors have a unique field-sharpening 
element built right into the standard lens. 
This special extra element eliminates the 
troublesome field curvature existent in con- 
ventional projection lenses and makes pos- 
sible needle-sharp focus, edge-to-edge and 
corner-to-corner. 

4. Sound focusing! For optimum fidelity 
from all types of film—“‘dupes” and origi- 
nals—you have to adjust the scanning beam 
to compensate for the different sound-track 


positions. The Pageant’s Fidelity Control 
enables you to do this exactly. 


5. Comfortable sound! Clear, adequate, com- 
fortable sound is no problem with a Pag- 
eant. This is because rated wattage means 
deliverable power, and because the speaker 
has more than ample capacity to handle 
this power. 


Tailored to YOUR needs 


Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer has a 
complete line of six Pageant models. Ask 
him to help you pick the one best suited to 
your needs. He also has a new free color 
catalog for you, giving full details on the 
complete Pageant line. See him soon, or 
just mail us the handy coupon below. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“Our service records prove that faulty 
lubrication is the No. 1 ‘gremlin’ in pro- 
jector breakdowns. Permanent lubrica- 
tion keeps Pageants operating for longer 
periods between servicing and relieves 
people responsible for them of one more 
important detail.” 


“*When many different people are respon- 
sible for oiling a projector, you almost 
always end up with over- or under-oiling. 
And breakdowns are often the result. But 
Pageant pre-lubrication ends all! this. It’s 
a big step forward in trouble-free pro- 


Adrian Bos Mrs. Hazel C. Sherrill 
Culver's, Phoenix, Arizona Calhoun Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


5 
| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 6-113 


Please send name of nearest Kodak 


Audie-Visval Dealer and your new “AME wns 
Kodascope Pageant Sound 
| ~ Projectors, 16mm. STREET. | 
STATE | 


| Kedaslide Signet 500 Projector, 
Filmstrip Model 
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To get information to farm people... 


You Can't Beat 
The Printed Word 


By Herbert L. Schaller 
Editor 


@ A NEWSPAPER COLUMN a 

week for 572 weeks—without a 
miss. That is the record of Kenneth 
Imig, county agent, Iroquois county, 
Illinois. 

Maybe some agricultural leaders 
have written more columns over a 
longer period, but few have been as 
successful. Over this span of 10 years, 
eight weeklies and one daily paper 
have been taking Imig’s material each 
week. 

With the exception of mail, this is 
the only mass means he uses to com- 
municate with his farm people. He 
does not use radio or TV. (None is 
available.) 

What makes his columns tick? 
First, hard, conscientious work. Next 
some tried and true methods of col- 
umn writing. To further explain his 
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success, I asked him a number of 
questions. His answers may prove 
of help to you. 


Know Your Editor 


Q.—To have achieved this record, 
you must have excellent relationships 
with all editors. Do you have a 
secret? 


A.—No, just get to know your edi- 
tors, keep and cultivate their inter- 
ests. Nothing beats personal relation- 
ships. Recognize his profession, too, 
and seek his advice on publicity 
methods once in a while. 


Q.—How often do you see these 
newspaper editors? 

A.—I make it a point to stop in and 
see each editor in his office at least 
once, and preferably twice, a year. 

Q.—Have editors ever expressed 
their opinions on your columns? 


A.—Yes. They like it. Many of 


450 ATTENDED ... 
County Agent Imig’s publicity helped. 


them have commented on its useful- 
ness to their readers. 


Q.—Have farmers ever commented 
to you or the editors about your 
column? 


A.—Farmers have, and such com- 
ments help build good relationships 
with the editors. In some cases I 
have dropped a hint here and there 
where I thought farmers might oblige 
me and make a comment to one of 
the editors at the next opportunity. 


Q.—What about sending out news; 
who gets it first? 


A—yYou can make or break your 
relationships right here. Observe this 
point with utmost care. Give all 
papers the same break. They all ob- 
serve the Thursday release date. The 
weeklies get it in print the same day 
as the dailies. The county editors 
know this, and they appreciate it. 
This helps get my stuff in print. 

Q.—Now, a few questions about 
“how” you write your column. First, 
how much of this do you write, and 
how much is taken from other 
sources, such as college releases? 


A—I write much of it myself. A 
number of stories from our extension 
editor are used but most are rewritten 
to give a local slant. It is usually 
necessary to shorten them, too. 


Q.—In what form do you submit it 
to the editor? 


A.—I do this. First double space 


x 
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NEW! Power Adjusted 
Rear Wheels 


‘You have perhaps wondered what 
would happen if Ford engineering 
skill and long experience went all out 
to build really new, really better tri- 
cycle tractors. Now you can find out! 


Here, for the first time, are tricycle 
tractors built by Ford...in two power 
series. Both fitted for 4-row and 2-row 
front-mounted cultivators and plant- 
ers and for 1-row and 2-row mounted 
corn pickers and harvesters. One 
series with full 3-plow power, the 
other with full 2-plow power. 


A new combination of high crop 
clearance and low driver seat makes 


NEW! High Crop 
Clearance, with Safety 


NEW! Tailored Traction 
with exclusive 
Vari-Weight System 


Both 2- and 4-Row 
Planting and 
Cultivating Equipment 


Tricycles 


FOR 


these tractors the safest as well as 
the easiest handling tricycles ever. 
There’s an ingenious Vari-Weight 
System of wheel and front-end 
weights available to give true 
“Tailored Traction.” 


Enough other great features to fill 
a book! And this book is waiting for 
you at your nearby Ford Tractor 
and Implement Dealer’s. Drop in, 
ask for it and have a good look at 
Ford’s new Tricycle Tractors soon. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Birmingham, Michigan 


700 SERIES 


Full 2-Piow Power 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 
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it and leave a good margin al! the way 
around. Then, send about the same 
amount each week. I have sent, over 
the years, four pages each week. The 
editors know this, are aware of how 
much I will be sending, and usually 
save this amount of space in their 
paper. Consistency is important. 


Keep Articles Short 


Q.—Are there any other points in 
writing you might pass along to your 
fellow agents? 


A.—Here are several. Keep the 
articles you write short and to the 
||point. Then, use as many of your 

| | own ideas as possible. In this way 


~ |they have good local appeal. Next, 
Rocket fuel fathers new first page 


of your release to the newspapers. 


animal disease fighter! I always try to have something on 


“ ” 
They're called nitrofurans.Derived from hogs. Germs can't build up a resistance to | age that “hot,” someshing 
hydrazine used to propel German rockets, the nitrofurans, a big advantage over anti- way, the editor is immedia tely ot 

these wonder drugs now combat poultry _biotics. 
po ested, too, and won’t want to miss 

Most important, nitrofurans,mixedwith | putting my material in his paper. 
Variations made of nitrofurans fight feed, won't “soak through” animal tissues Finally, I write all my stuff for the 
mastitis in dairy cattle, pullorum and coc- leaving residues that affect the safety or | weekly paper. This I believe is im- 
cidiosis in poultry and necrotic enteritis in portant. In other words, I slant it 
toward the weekly rather than the 
daily press. 


Mail at Week’s End 


Q—When do you write your 
column, and when do you mail it? 


A.—I write it toward the last of the 
week. This allows me to get the latest 
information into my column. I mail 
it to the editors on Saturday, and 
they get it on Monday. 


There is a reason for having it to 
them early Monday morning. Many 
small printing shops have slack time 
at the first of the week, before the 
rush begins just prior to publishing 
their weekly paper. In this way, 
they have my material to set when 
they have more time to do so. 


High detergency oil gives highest 
efficiency for farm equipment! 


You get better service from your trac- due to corrosion and rust, and keeps en- 
tor, truck and farm machinery with GULF- gines clean even under the toughest operat- 
PRIDE H.D.,the finest oil you can buy at any ing conditions . . . your best assurance of 
price. It minimizes clogging of oil rings longer engine life! Now in handy, re-usable 
and oil pump screens, reducesengine wear _—_5-gallon utility pails. 


Farm with Gulf and save! 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease—saves 
you the expense and bother of handling 
more than one grease. 


Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant—for 
all conventional transmissions and differ- Thrifty Farmers 
entials. Go Gulf 


Support National Farm Safety Week, July 24-30. “It’s the only way I can get him to do the 
milking in the evenings.” 


What’s new in farming? | 
| 
| 
-( ; ) WE 
| 
— — 
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Drain Tile 


Here is a new low-cost steel 
outlet that will easily slip over 
the end of a drain tile. The steel 
rods mounted in drilled holes are 
easily removed in order to clean 
out the mouth of the tile. More 
information on this product is 
available from Kintech Products, 
720 West Sherman, Caro, Mich. 


Q.—Now, what do you write about? 


A.—Well, all my news has a specific 
value to the county. And, I keep as 
much personal material in the column 
as I can. 


Q.—Does 4-H get a play in your 
column? 


A.—yYes, I always use something in 
each column about 4-H. And, I get 
my assistant agent in charge of youth 
work to write that material. I al- 
ways see that his name appears and 
he gets credit for this part of our ac- 
tivities. 


Pictures Are Helpful 
Q.—Do you use pictures? 


A—Quite often. However, not 
many pictures go to the weeklies. 
They don’t have facilities to use them. 
My pictures are sent to dailies, 
mostly. 

A good picture and caption will tell 
a story. I especially like pictures 
and short comments on labor saving 
devices used by farmers in the 
county. 


Q.—In such instances do you give | 


the farmer’s name? 


A.—Never miss this opportunity, 
for it is a good way to get support and 
readership. And, the farmer gets 
personal recognition which builds up 
his prestige in the county. 


Q.—Do you advertise your office in 
your columns? 

A.—Well, I don’t know as “adver- 
tise” is the word. I do mention in 
each one that the county agent is in 
the county to help all farmers with 


NEWS FROM NAUGATUCK 


Weed Killer 
saves*35:.°150 per acre 


Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-!, can 
save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 
cally eliminating hand weeding. 

One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
by a pre-emergence application. of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering. ..two 
months after planting.” 

As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-! gives excellent con- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 
include asparagus. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut US 
: LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — 
FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION — EXPERT ADVICE 
WHAT CROP? 


Weeds to control ? 


L 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS. CITY. STATE. 
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HERE'S THE IDEAL NITROGEN 


for all your crops 


More NITROGEN on your crops mean . . . higher 
yields . . . greener acres . . . more high quality 
protein . . . better feed for livestock . . . and more 


dollars in your pocket. 
When you select your nitrogen fertilizer this year 
. select the best . . . John Deere’s new high 
analysis 


(VY-TREE-UH) 

Whether your crop is cotton, corn, rice, pasture, sugar 
beets, vegetables or fruit trees . . . whether you apply 
your extra nitrogen by broadcasting, top or side dressing, 
plowing down, drilling, from airplane or in irrigation 
water .. . you'll get better performance from your fertili- 
zer dollar with VITREA. Look at some of the many big 
advantages it offers: 


e@ More nitrogen perton... @ Can be applied at your 
means you'll have less convenience 
work to do 

e@ Resistant to leaching e Readily soluble 

e@ Quick acting . . . long 
lasting e Non-caking, easy flowing 


45% 


nitrogen 
from urea 


NITROGEN 3 


Ideal for all crops 
Ask your local fertilizer dealer for Vitrea today. 


Grand. River Chemical Division of 
DEERE « COMPANY 


any problems they might have. I do 
stress the fact that our office is avail- 
able for help and counsel. 


Q—Do you publicize meetings in 
your column? 


A—Yes, I certainly do. I follow 
this pattern. On every meeting of 
interest to our farmers I publicize it 
in advance. Then, after the meeting 
is held, I try to get a follow-up story 
on the meeting to the daily paper 
with perhaps a picture or two. 


All Agencies Cooperate 


Q—Now, an important point in 
relation to this publicity work and 
your extension program. Has it 
helped your program in the county, 
say extension meetings for instance? 


A.—It certainly has. We get a 
much larger attendance at our meet- 
ings than we would without this 
weekly news service. For example, 
in each of the last three years over 
450 people have attended a county 
wide meeting to discuss plant food 
problems. 


Q.—Any reason you might give for 
this statement? 


A.—wWell, all our events get cover- 
age throughout the county. All eight 
weeklies and the daily will carry the 
same announcement. This repetition 
will blanket the county, and almost 
every farm home has notice of all ex- 
tension meetings. Couple this with 
our regular mailings from the office, 
and it means that several reminders 
reach every farm horne. 


Q.—Has it helped or hindered re- 
lationships between your office and 
other agricultural agencies? 


A.—It has helped improve relations 
between my office and other agricul- 
tural agencies in the county. We all 
work together and help each other. 
No one sends out information ahead 
of the other and we observe each 
others deadlines. 


Work Program Together 


Q—Do you publicize events of 
other agencies? 


A.—Sure! We do that, and then in 
some instances we work together on 
a project. Let me give you an ex- 
ample. There was a new county soil 
type map and report that came out 
from our college as a result of a de- 
tailed soil survey of the county. We 
all got together, (vo-ag teacher, soil 
conservationist) and decided how to 
use it uniformly. 

Then, together, we sponsored 12 
meetings throughout the county, all 
working together. A total of 1,120 
people attended. As a result, our 


farmers understand the new soil type 


= 
4 
“me 
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map and really make use of it. 


Q.—Has it been worth the effort 
over the years? 


A.—yYes it has. I would urge those 
county agents who do not have such a 
service to consider starting one. Re- 
gardless of radio and TV, you still 
can’t beat the printed word for get- 
ting information to farm people.—End 


Ohio County Agents Richard Howard, 
Summit county; Paul Leidheiser, Lorain 
county; and Charles Haas, district super- 
visor, are enjoying a “milk break” at the 
Northeastern Ohio Consumer Marketing 
Conference. Dairies in the Akron milk 
area provided the milk. The dairy indus- 
try is sponsoring a nation-wide movement 
to substitute milk breaks for coffee breaks. 


* 


New York Extension Law 


During April, a law signed by the 
Governor of the state of New York, 
severed relationships between exten- 
sion and the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion. The law legally changes the 
name of the County Farm and Home 
Bureau and 4-H Club Association to 
the County Extension Service Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. M. C. Bond, director of exten- 
sion, said, “The new name, effective 
January 1, 1956, will in no way change 
the services of programs which were 
and will continue to be conducted 
through Farm, Home and 4-H club 
departments at the county level.” 

According to the bill signed by the 
Governor, the extension service will 
have no legal connection with any 
farm organization and the Farm Bu- 
reau will have no connection with any 
governmental agency of any kind or 
degree. 

* 


Market Weed Killer 

A new weed killer, called DB- 
Granular, has been introduced by 
Pacific Coast Borax Company. 

It is specially designed for agricul- 
tural weed problems including deep- 
rooted noxious perennial weeds. The 
new herbicide is applied in dry form 
just as it comes from the container. 


“They drove cars like this 
when | put on that 
Wheeling Channeldrain’ Roof!” 


Why are Channeldrain Roofs able to give you extra years of pro- 
tection? Consider these three points: 1.) Made of Cop-R-Loy steel 
for strength, with extra heavy zinc coating for extra protection 
against rust and corrosion; 2.) Extra lap for greater strength; and 
3.) Extra channel for greater storm protection... three big reasons 
why dollar for dollar, your best bet in roofing and siding is genuine 
Wheeling Channeldrain! When it rains—it drains! 


Seamless Galvanized Single Bead L Galvanized Galvanized Corrugated Culverts 
Roll Roofing. Joint Hemmed Edge Style K Copper Steel 
Valleys and Flashing Eaves Trough Gutters or Pure iron 


Wheeling’s products for farm and home include a complete line of galvanized roofings . 
and accessories, eaves trough and conductor pipe. See your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W.VA. 
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Your Vo-Ag 
Farm Shop 


By R. W. Canada 


Colorado A & M College 


is the electrical wiring adequate? 


@ WIRING IN NEWLY built or 

remodeled vo-ag farm shops is 
often found to be inadequate for the 
program of instruction to be carried 
out. 

This situation occurs because the 
architect, contractor, and vo-ag 
teacher have not analyzed carefully 
the electric load requirements in 
advance. 

The following general suggestions 
will serve as a guide so that agricul- 
tural mechanics shops built or re- 
modeled in the future will be more 
adequately wired for the job to be 
done. 


Consider Equipment and Use 


The first step involved in this 
analysis is concerned with developing 
certain guiding principles as to the 
use made of the shop, and the equip- 
ment commonly found in a _ well 
equipped, modern agricultural me- 
chanics shop. There is also the con- 
sideration of shop illumination. 

1. The recommendations which fol- 
low are designed to take care of the 
average class of 20 all-day or out-of- 
school students. 

2. It is expected that night classes 
in agricultural mechanics will be held 
for young and adult farmers. This 
necessitates a proper level of overall 
shop floor illumination. 


Keep Area Open 

3. Insofar as possible all shop 
equipment should be located around 
the wall perimeter of the shop. This 
allows the floor space to be fully 
utilized for student projects. 

4. An exhaust system for health 

and safety is necessary in the electric 
and acetylene welding and forging 
area. 
5. 115 volt single phase duplex 
polarized convenience outlets should 
be provided around the shop wall 
perimeter for use of stationary equip- 
ment with motors under one-half h.p., 
trouble lights, and light, portable, 
electrically driven equipment. 
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6. 230 volt single phase service for 
the electric welder and other station- 
ary equipment with one-half hp. 
motors or larger will be the standard 
current for most shops. Three-phase 
current may be installed for heavy 
duty equipment with large motors. 


Install Motors Carefully 


7. Reminders for the installation of 
motors include: 

(a) Each motor one-half h.p. or 
more should be on a separate circuit. 

(b) Each motor should have a con- 
trol with a time-delay type of fuse 
for overload protection. 

(c) Where a group of motors is 
situated close together in the shop, a 
fuse or circuit breaker panel should 
be located there with a line leading 
from the main switch box to it. This 
then shortens the individual circuits 
to each motor and hence cuts down 
wiring costs and voltage drop. 

(d) Electric welders need a heavy 
duty circuit from the main switch 
box. 

8. Safety precautions include: 

(a) Grounding at switch boxes 
and each individual motor. 


(b) Electric welders properly 


grounded. 

(c) Portable equipment as drills, 
grinders, saws, etc., having a ground 
clamp on the small grounding wire 
extending from the cord and always 
used when equipment is operating. 

(d) Running the neutral wire for 
grounding purposes, or securing a 
ground connection by attaching the 
device to be grounded to a water pipe 
or similar ground. 

9. Wiring codes of towns and par- 
ticular locations will need to be 
observed in wiring any shop, and 
underwriters’ specifications must be 
fully met. 


Use Circuit Breakers 


10. The main control center should 
be of the fuse or circuit breaker type. 
An outlet channel would be installed 
with the main control center to pro- 
vide branch feeders. Usually a chan- 
nel four to five feet in length is 
sufficient for a vo-ag shop. 

11. Lighting circuits would be de- 
signed to carry but not exceed 1,000 
watts. 

12. In a diversified class of 20 boys, 
frequently all of the equipment will 
be in use at one time as well as the 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ILLUMINATION OF THE VO-AG FARM SHOP 


Wattage Requirements Per Square Foot of Floor Space 


1. 1.5 watts per square foot of floor space will provide adequate illunina- 
tion in a farm mechanics shop for most types of general work. 


2. Special a 
grinders, lathes, etc. 
suited for this purpose. 


lighting will be required for fine precision work at 
Adjustable extension angle reflector type lamps are best 


t also causes less eye distraction, pro- 


arrangemen’ 
vides for better illumination over entire floor area, and saves on Wiring mater- 


ials. 


height. 


ciency. 


he The distance between fixtures should not be greater than the mounting 


5. Bach circuit should not carry more than 1,000 watts for maximum effi- | 


4 
j 
fs 3. Industrial type fixtures are most suited for the vowag farm shop. Such 
ec fixtures are the non-louvered, porcelain reflector type with slotted dome. This 
. type allows free air circulation to prevent dust deposit and to provide a small 
‘ amount of ceiling light. The fixtures should be hung at right angles to the long 
; dimension of the shop and as close to the ceiling as possible to allow maximum 
ap 


Here’s the boll weevil getting set to sink its 
snout into a cotton square. 


The weevil larva (left) has completely destroyed 
fibres inside this boll. Note pupa at right. 


For dependable all-season 
cotton pest control 


ald test acting dield rin —long lasting 


kits both bott weevi and bollworm 


Aldrin, dieldrin and endrin have proved top controls 
throughout all cotton growing areas. These powerful 
modern insecticides have made it possible for growers 
to avert heavy damage and enjoy a profitable harvest, 
year after year. 


Aldrin gives fast, high kill. Just a few hours after appli- 
cation, you'll see dead insects. The following day, the big 
kill is made. And aldrin is economical, too. Only a few 
ounces per acre are all that is needed for dependable 
cotton pest control. Aldrin is effective in both early 
season and late season. Recommend aldrin with con- 
fidence to growers in your area. 


Dieldrin, noted for its long residual action, is the ideal 
control for hot, dry, windy areas. And dieldrin is 
economical . . . mere ounces per acre assure dependable 


control. Whenever high kill and long residual! action is 
a must—recommend dieldrin. 


Endrin, a new and powerful insecticide, is lethal to both 
boll weevil and bollworm—no longer is it necessary to 
mix two insecticides. And it controls other pests, too— 
thrips, fleahoppers, lygus bugs, and many others. Endrin 
gives a fast kill for long periods. 


Are you on the SCAN list? Every month, Shell Chemi- 
cal issues a timely, informative bulletin on latest 
agricultural pest control developments. If you would 

_ like to receive SCAN regularly, simply send your 
name and address to Shell Chemical Corporation, 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Aldrin, dieldrin and endrin are accepted for use by state and 
federal authorities. Complete technical information is available 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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CASE Model *'130°" ovtomatic twine 
tie one-mon pickup Baler, powered by 
2-cyl. Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine. 


JOHN DEERE Model 14-T Twine-tie 
Baler, powered by 2-cylinder Wiscon- 
sin Air-Cooled Engine. 


McCORMICK No. 45 one-man, family 
size twine-tie Boler, powered by 2 
cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 


MASSEY-HARRIS No. 1 Seine tie Slicer 
Baler (52-inch pickup width) powered 
by 4-cylinder Wisconsin Engine. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Harvester 
**69"" Combine powered by 4-cylin- 
der Wisconsin Engine. 


NEW HOLLAND Model 601 Forage 
Harvester (chops up to 22 tons of 
grass per hour), powered by 4-cylin- 
der Wisconsin Engine. 


‘The Best 


Use the Best 


POWER 


HEAVY-DUTY 


It is a source of pride to us, as engine manufac- 
turers, and, we believe, a source of satisfaction 
to users of farm power equipment, that the Great 
Names in the American Farm Implement Indus- 
try give their considered preference to Wiscon- 
sin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines. 


The selection of built-in power units for many 
kinds of farm and orchard machinery calls for 
careful and thorough investigation of the engines 
that are specified as “original equipment’. It 
also calls for the same kind of consideration in 
“measuring up” the engine builder ... to make 
sure that both the product and the producer 
will meet the high standards of the great con- 
cerns who build most of the farm equipment you 
buy and use. 


These farm equipment builders appreciate the value of 
such Wisconsin Engine features as heavy-duty design 
and construction to provide the rugged stamina needed 
in farm service; file-hard, self-cleaning tapered roller 
bearings at BOTH ends of the crankshaft for smooth 
running and greatest protection against bearing failure; 
high tension OUTSIDE Magneto equipped with Impulse 
Coupling for easy starting in any weather at low crank- 
ing speed; positive ignition and pump circulated lubrica- 
tion . . . plus efficient, foolproof AIR-COOLING at all 
temperatures from sub-zero to 140° F., and Lugging 
Power that hangs on through the shock-load pinches. 

You can’t do better than to be guided by the good 


judgment of the farm and orchard equipment builders 
who specify “Wisconsin Power” for their machines. 


» WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Coo 


Engines 
MIUWAUKEE 46, WISGONSIN 


LIVESTOCK 


Shorthorn heifers 
Hereford heifers 
Angus cows 
Milking Shorthorn 
cows 

© Brahman heifers 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


Brown Swiss cows 
Holstein cows 
Red Poll cows 
Jersey cows 


5¢ each, postage prepaid 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 


JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Hereford fat steers [) Duroc market Duroc gilts 
Polled Hereford Shorthorn bulls barrows Hampshire ewes 
heifers Angus bulls Berkshire Shropshire ewes 


Yorkshire gilts 
Hampshire 
Tamworth 
Berkshire g its 


Corriedale ewes 
Columbia ewes 
Southdown lambs 
Guernsey cows 


You'll find Helpful Booklets on 


Pages 
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use of lights for cloudy days or for 
night classes. For this reason the cur- 
rent load is figured for full capacity of 
the shop. 

13. Fluorescent type lights are rec- 


TOTAL WATTAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR OPERATING EQUIP- 
MENT AND FOR ILLUMINATION IN THE VO-AQ FARM SHOP 


Capacity Watts 

1 = power saw 10° 2 bp. # 1,000 
1 = jointer 6" 3/4 hep. 750 
1 metal lathe 1/2 600 
1 = double forge with electric 1/h h.p. 250 

blower 
1 = heavy duty grinder 1 hep. 1,000 
2 = light duty bench grinders 1/2 bap. ea. 1,000 
1 - drill press 1/2 bp. 600 
1 - exhaust fan 1/2 hep. 600 
1 + air compressor and 

Sprayer combination 1/2 hep. 600 
1 = portable electric motor 

repulsion, induction 1/2 hep. 600 
1 + portable electric drill 1/6 up 160 
1 = battery charger 600 
ge iron 500 
1 = bench dri 300 
2+ are amp. input 180 amp. ea. 17,250 

Tllumination Requirements 

1 + yard light 200 
2 - angle reflector type lamps for grinder 

and lathe 200 
foot, 2 tube 50 watts each, industrial 

type florescent fixtures 4,000 


#1 hep. = 746 watts theoretically, but 
1 b.p. = 1,000 watts used as a safety factor 


ommended for ceiling mounted illu- 
mination. 

14. Wiring recommendation will be 
based upon the foregoing principles 
and upon most standard vo-ag build- 
ing plans.—End 


* 


Apples Prevent Sprouting 


Ripe apples will prevent potatoes 
from sprouting, according to horti- 
culturalists at Ohio State University. 


Ten pounds of ripe apples give off 
enough of the gas, ethylene, to stop 
the bud growth of one bushel of pota- 
toes in an open bin. But if the pota- 
toes are stored in lined packages 
which confine the gas, one apple per 
bushel is sufficient. 


Leaders in agricultural education from all 
over the United States will gather at Ohio 
State University, June 20-24, for a work- 
shop. This workship is under the super- 
vision and direction of Warren G. Weiler, 
state supervisor of vo-ag in Ohio. Here, 
l-r, are leaders making plans for the 
event: F. J. Ruble, district supervisor, 
Ohio; Warren G. Weiler, state supervisor, 
Ohio; Mark Nichols, state director of vo- 
cational education, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and E. 0. Bolender, supervisor, Ohio 
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... for TWO yields in ONCE over the field 


e Picks and Husks Ears Harvesting two crops in one operation . . . at the same time 
and with the same power ... seems almost unbelievable. Y et, 
it’s true. The new Case Corn Harvester is just such a machine 

bd Chops or Shreds Stalks —so unique in design it picks and loads ears in one wagon 
while chopping and blowing stalks into another—so amazingly 
practical that any farmer or livestock feeder can adopt the 

¢ Lowers Ration Costs new low-cost method of feeding corn stalk silage to lower his 
, ration costs by as much as half. For those who prefer, the 

Helps Contro! Borers chopped stalks may be fed as dry stover or even used as the 
best of absorbent bedding. Also phenomenal is the Case Corn 
Harvester’s surprising feature which saves the shelled kernels 

e Saves Shelled Corn ordinarily lost in mechanical picking—and it’s this bushels-per- 


acre salvage that pays for the unit in a few hundred acres. To 
provide even greater savings the same base machine with other 
units—windrow pick-up, cutter-bar or row-crop . . . harvests all 


in Seedbed Preparation  _ forage crops for hay, silage and daily green feeding. 


Sy 


_ Send for free Pamphlet on “Making Cheaper Beef” 
he < If you’re interested in the practice of feeding low-cost corn stalk silage and how it 


fits into ration requirements, just send for the booklet entitled “Making Cheaper Beef.” 
Ask also for the Case Corn Harvester catalog which illustrates and tells how this amaz- 
ing machine works . .. why it helps farmers in so many ways, including the contro! of 
corn borers, speeding the decay of tough stalks and making plowing, disking, harrow- 
ing and cultivating of the next crop on the same field so much easier. For other educa- 
tional and training aids, request the pamphlet “Visual Aids to Modern Farming.” 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Some turkeys like to eat inside, some outside. To make sure they 
all get enough, Mr. and Mrs. James Rusk have put troughs on 
the we steel sunporch outside brooder house. Flowing water 

is available to turkeys through lattice at the edge of sunporch floor. 


Feng fem § care of 3,500 turkeys in this Quonset brooder house is 

utomatic watering and feeding hold labor to a minimum. 
ond heat io nocded tn the well- 
insulated Quonset. Rusk plans to build two more Quonset 
brooder houses later this year. 
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Part of the sunporch is shaded and the turkeys come and 
Quonset. 


go at will through the open windows in 


side of 


lurkeys Horse 


At the foot of the Horse Heaven Hills, 
in the shadow of snow-capped Mount 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. James Rusk have 
combined dry lands and the fertile irri- 
ae soils of the Yakima Valley of 

ashington to develop a turkey oper- 
ation based on thorough disease control 
and increased labor efficiency. 


The James Rusk farm at Mabton, 
Wash., consists of 240 acres—100 acres 
of dry land used for turkey range, and 
the balance irrigated. The irrigated 
lands are planted to mint for mint oil 
production, alfalfa hay, corn for feed, 
and wheat. The dry range acreage is 
separated into 36 pens, 18 of which are 
used each year. 


To fully utilize his labor force, Jim 
plants crops that will free men for the 
turkey operations when extra help is 
needed in this major enterprise. A regular 
force of two men care for the turkeys in 
the brooder houses, and two other men 
care for the birds on the range. 


The farm has been planned for all 
mechanization possible. For example, 
range feed is bought in bulk, stored in 
the large granary in bulk, and fed from 
a bulk feeder truck by auger spouts 
into the range feeders. 


Theold-style brooder houses have out- 
door feeders, used as soon as the birds 
are big ag to find the feed on the 
sunporches is operation was greatly 
improved last year when a new Quonset 


brooder house was built and 3,500 birds 
at a time were reared in the new Quonset. 


With automatic feeders and fountains 
in the new Quonset, the 3,500 birds are 
cared for in one-half man-hours daily. 
The old system of small individual 
brooder houses for 1,000 birds took 
one man-hour per 1,000 birds. 


This improvement alone saved over 
$1,500 a year in labor plus the advan- 


tages of the longer life of the building 
and lower repair costs. 


Jim Rusk also reports that the even 
temperature inside the Quonset brooder 
house has paid big dividends over the 
“hot and cold” old-style buildings used 
previously. Cleaning time is reduced and 
Jim said, “I like the looks of that sub- 
stantial building after seeing those old 
shacks for so long.” 


There’s a Quonset® for Every Job on your Farmstead 


Stran-Steel Division 


© com NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


7 A Unit of 


At the foot of the Horse Heaven Hills, where Indian 
ponies used to run free in belly-deep grass, is 


Jim Rusk’s farm. Grain storage is located in the 
rear, machinery storage and shops at left, 
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FIREPROOF, 
ROT-PROOF 
and needs no paint... 


Made of fireproof asbestos- 
cement, Stonewall Board is 
the ideal farm building mate- 
rial. It is strong, light in weight 
and maintenance-free. 


It defies fire. It’s weather- 
proof — won't separate, won't 
rot indoors or out. It never 
needs painting. And rats and 
mice won't touch it. 


Stonewall panels (standard 8’ 
x 4’) may be sawed, drilled, 
nailed—may be snapped to size 
simply by scoring. Actually, 
you can re-side any farm 
building in the time it once 
took to paint it. Partitions, old 
or new, are also easily covered 
or erected. And like every 
Ruberoid building material, 
Stonewall gives you more years 
for your dollar. 


FREE. The Stonewall Board 
booklet is yours without obli- 
gation. Write: 


The RUBEROID co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Now they are using . . . 


Moles 


to drain 


farm low-lands 


By 0. W. Hock 


@ WHERE CERTAIN TYPES of soils 

pose a drainage problem, it has 
sometimes been found that the mole 
attachment on a sub-soiler can be 
used to good advantage. 

Mounted on the tool bar of a track- 
type tractor, the bullet-like appendage 
tunnels through the ground, leaving 
drainage paths into which water can 
seep. The hydraulically-operated tool 
bar subsoiler with mole attachment 
can easily be lowered or raised in 
the ground at will which allows the 
depth of the mole channel to be varied 
with the ground surface. 

A number of mole machines in the 
past were constructed in such a 
manner that the depth of operation 
could not be varied. This resulted in 
having all mole channels parallel the 
earth’s surfaces. Thus, any high or 
low places of the surface were 
projected to the channel. A channel 
so constructed relies on head to force 
water over high spots. Results of this 
were that low spots could not drain, 
and the channel was saturated at 
these points, causing it to cave and 
deteriorate. 


Proves Successful 


Mole drainage has already been 
used successully in a number of areas 
of the United States. It has proved 
especially useful in the heavy muck 
lands of Florida where farmers use 
this method rather than the expensive 
procedure of laying tile to drain fields. 
On one farm near Lake Jem, Fia., 
drainage ditches are dug at spaced 
intervals across the fields. Then a mole 
drain is pulled at a depth of 30 inches 
below the surface. 

The tractor is backed up to the 
drainage ditch, the mole is lowered 


30 inches into the ditch, and the 


This tractor is pulling a too! bar mounted 
sub-soiler and mole attachment through 
low-lying fields in Minnesota. The opera- 
tor can vary the depth of the mole with 
the tractor’s hydraulic system to allow 
low spots to drain over higher areas. 


tractor is then driven off across the 
field. The drains are spaced at 15-foot 
intervals and alternated so that every 
other drain comes out into a ditch on 
the other side of the field. 


Drains Remain Intact 


These drains reportedly are also 
used to permit water to seep back 
into the field in dry seasons as well 
as for drainage in wet. The drains 
remain intact for one whole season, 
regardless of surface cultivation. 

Near Dexter, Minn., another farmer 
used a 24-inch sub-soiler shank 
coupled with a mole drain to cut 
drainage tunnels in heavy gumbo soil. 
He had a number of non-productive 
acres, made so because they were 
low-lying with no way of draining. 
Tunnels were cut with the mole drain, 
10 feet apart, and running down to a 
grass waterway. Water seeped out of 
the field, and the low spots dried up. 


System Still Experimental 


In many soils the mole drainage 
system is still in the experimental 
stage. Where the soil is loose or of 
sandy composition, the drains may 
cave in shortly after construction. 

Several interesting observations 
were made in Louisiana some time 
ago after experiments were carried 
on with mole drains in sugar cane 
areas there. Inspection included some 
installations that had been in opera- 
tion for two years, others that had 
been in only six months. 

These observations showed that less 
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surface water stood on the mole 

drained areas than on ares that hed What's New 
not been moled. Plant cane showed a 

better color and more vigorous growth 
on mole drained areas than on the ' 

areas not moled. Yields were greater or armers e 
and the sugar content of the cane 


was also higher per ton on the areas 
that had been mole drained. 


Expose Mole Drains 


Here the soil type consisted of 
Sharkley clay with an approximate 
analysis of 14.7 percent sand, 20.4 
percent silt and 64.9 percent clay. 
When the mole drains were dug into, 
it was disclosed that those two years 
old were completely silted shut and 
those installed six months previously 
showed a large amount of caved 
material in the channel. 

Regardless of this, crop yields were 
higher for the year. Further tests 
with different types of moles are 
being conducted in this area—End 


* 


Sugar Improves Carcass 


Beef cattle gained more, dressed 
higher and yielded heavier livers 
when getting common sugar (sucrose) 
in their rations prior to slaughter. 

This was demonstrated in tests by 
the Utah Agriculturai Experiment 
Station with more than 1,000 steers 
and heifers purchased by Armour and 
Company from 29 producers in the 
vicinity of the Denver Union Stock 
Yards. 

The greater gains and carcass yields 
more than offset the extra cost of pro- 


“Double-Deck” Soil Builder... 


* 


plants fertilizer up to 6” deep in prepared seed bed, and 
Jackstand at the same time plants vetch, clover or other cover crops 
at most desirable depth above fertilizer. With easy tool- 
bar mounting on almost any tractor, it is-also useful in 
applying side dressing to cotton, corn or other row crops. 


New Sinclair POWER-X Gasoline... 


is power-primed with rocket fuel to give your tractor, 
truck and car top knock-free power for more work — 
more mileage. You also get the important advantage of 
Sinclair’s exclusive rust-inhibitor RD-119® to protect 
your equipment against fuel system rust. Power up with 
POWER-X — and feel the difference. Phone your local 
Sinclair Representative or fill up at your local Sinclair 
Dealer’s station. 


This is a new jackstand built 
for rugged work, heavy lifting, 
and ease of operation. It will fit 


and lift the drawbar of any farm 


implement. For more informa- Petroleum Products 
tion, write Larson and Swan- 
strom, Fort Dodge, Ia. for every farm need 
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To increase farm 


meeting attendance . . . 


Personal 


Programs 


By M. BR. Lynch 


Emory J. Brown 
Pennsylvania State University 


USE THE MAILS... 
A personal letter helps. 


EARLY 
HARVESTING. 


QUICKLY - 


CURING 


FARMERS ALL READ... 
Don’t neglect newspaper announcements. 


@ DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE get- 
ting folks out to meetings? If so, 
you are not alone. 

Educational leaders constantly face 
the problem of motivating people to 
attend meetings and demonstrations. 
This task is becoming even more dif- 
ficult because of the increasing com- 
petition with other interests and activ- 
ities. 

In order to determine the techniques 
that have proved successful in promot- 
ing attendance at meetings, 75 Penn- 
sylvania county agents were asked 
their opinions in a recent study. This 
is what they said. 


Use Circular Letters 


The use of “circular letters” was 
considered a very effective device for 
getting folks out to meetings. All 
county agents maintain mailing lists 
of farmers to whom these letters are 
sent. In this way interested farmers 
are notified of an upcoming meeting 
or demonstration. 

For example, if a meeting is to be 
held on bulk milk handling, all dairy 
farmers would be sent a circular letter 
announcing it. The circular letter is 
used more often than any other device 
to draw attendance. 

Farmers generally have access to a 
local newspaper which serves as a 
medium for communicating with 
farmers. The agents considered this 
channel very effective and used it ex- 
tensively. 


Farm Visits Help 


The modern county agent finds it 
extremely difficult to make individual 
farm visits if he is to provide services 
to all farmers. However, the farm 
visit was felt to be a good way to get 
farm people to go to meetings even 
thaugh it was not widely used, due 
primarily to lack of time. 

Most agents conduct a weekly radio 
program in which future extension 
meetings are announced, but this 
means of communication was rated 
less effective than those previously 
mentioned. 

The system of local leaders is a basic 
feature of the extension organization. 
The duties of these voluntary non- 
paid leaders are broadly defined. The 
Pennsylvania county agents did not 
generally expect them to help in get- 
ting people out to meetings. 

Local leaders were not used exten- 
sively as publicity agents for meetings 


USE GOOD EXHIBITS... 
Farmers can see persona! problems. 
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Successful farmers have found that toxaphene will stop these pests 
in a hurry. And the same holds true for overwintered boll weevils, 


fleahoppers, thrips—the mixed population of insect pests now invad- 

ing many fields. Toxaphene control protects crops now, and helps 

avoid later season buildups. 


Toxaphene sprays are preferred for their outstanding economy, 


but dust or spray you'll find toxaphene measures up to the demands 
growers make of an insecticide. Dealers have an adequate supply of 
toxaphene insecticides on hand. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE I$ PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Armyworms or cutworms are no bigger than a quarter but their raven- 
ous appetite can cost farmers tremendous crop damage. 


NX55-9R 


: 


WHICH TRACTOR 


or other farm machine 


SHOULD | BUY? 


New manual 
guides you toward 
best buys in 
new and used 
equipment 


Never published before, Farmers Machinery Manual 
answers ali your questions about every wactor and 
major piece of farm machinery made! Not a text 


Also gives Nebraska Field Test Reports on hundreds 
of tractors. Easy to use and understand. Full faces 
on fuel consumption, HP, engine performance, load 
and liquid capacities, etc.—everything you need to 
know to compare and to select the best piece of equip- 
ment for your needs. All the facts—covers Tractors 


Engines, Combines, Corn Pickers, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, Grain Augers, Sprayers, Garden Tractors, 
Feed Mills—the — field of farm equipment. 
—contains no adver- 
tising. Worth m: many ‘times its low cost. Send $3.50 
or order C.O.D. Money-Back Guarantee. Full re- 
fund if returned in 10 days. 


FARMERS MACHINERY MANUAL 
(published by Implement & Tractor magazine) 
612 Graphic Arts Bidg. Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


nor were they rated as being very 
effective in that specific task. How- 
ever, six of the agents did list “use of 
local leaders” as the most effective 
way to build attendance. 

Research studies in rural sociology 
have demonstrated the importance of 
local leaders as natural channels for 
organization programs. No doubt 
they could be used more as a means 
of getting their friends and neighbors 
to meetings. 

The telephone was not considered 
an important channel for informing 
farmers about meetings nor was it 
used very often. This is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that only about 
one-half of Pennsylvania farmers 
have a telephone. However, since 
local leaders generally have one, they 
could be so notified and in turn could 
personally contact others in their 
community. 


Make Meetings of Interest 


What did the county agents include 
on the program to promote attend- 
ance? Since participation in exten- 
sion meetings is on a voluntary basis, 
the program must be planned so as to 
provide a satisfying experience to 
those who attend. 

Food, being one of the basic needs 
of man, is included on many rural pro- 
grams. These county agents attributed 


— 


“Looks as though you”ll have to do the 
chores this morning, Sally. My legs are 
as stiff as boards.” 


great value to food as a drawing card 
for their meetings. Use of refresh- 
ment committees also broadens par- 
ticipation in planning and conducting 
the program. 

Topics presented by entertaining 
speakers, extension specialists, or local 
leaders were noted as contributing to 
effective programs. The techniques 
used by these people to present their 
material would have a major influence 
on the level of meeting interest. 

Movies were not rated as good pro- 


KARATHANE 


A new fungicide and miticide 
A PRODUCT OF ROHM & HAAS RESEARCH 


Controls powdery 
mildew on: 


Apples 
Cucumbers 


Cantaloupes Squash Pears 
Roses and other ornamentals 


Also effective 


ma" KARATHANE WD, the first organic 
fungicide to give satisfactory con- 
trol of powdery mildew without 
damaging foliage, blossoms, or 
fruit, does its job in two ways 
when used as recommended: 


@ 48a protectant it keeps mildew 
fungi from developing 

@ 4s an eradicant it kills the fungi 
and thus prevents the further 
spread of the infection 


Since mites normally appear when 
powdery mildew is active, the 
applications made to control the 
disease will also control mites. This 
is a significant advantage and saves 
time and money for the grower. 
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miticide against: 


European red mite 
Brown almond mite 


Two-spotted mite 
Other spider mites 


KARATHANE WD is available as a 
wettable powder—with 25% active 
ingredient. It may also be obtained 
from local dealers as a dust. 
KarRATHANE WD is compatible 
with many pesticides such as 
RuHoTHANE, DDT, DirHane Z-78. 


Further information on KARATHANE 
WD may be obtained by contact- 
ing our main office or any of the 
following branches: 


222 N. Michigan Ave. 216 Finance Bidg. 


a it 
5657 Wilshire Blvd. 
25 Beale Street 2 Manse Road 


San Francisco 5, Calif. West Hill, Ont., Canada 


CHEMICALS FOR AGRICULTURE 


ROHM € HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


DrrHANE, KARATHANE aad RHOTHANE are trade-marks, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of on in principal foreign countries. 
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gram material unless they are inte- 
grated into the program. Having an 


extension specialist or panel of local 

farmers discuss a film would be more Mere’s why— 

stimulating to the audience. 
Additional program techniques 

listed as making interesting meetings NO 

were: Discussion of a relevant topic 

by all in attendance, for example, 

breaking the audience down into small 

buzz groups to talk about a local mar- 

keting problem; timely presentation 

of a subject having local application; | ? 

use of exhibits; use of attractive pub- | wl TH R OYSTE R S 

licity materials; and start and stop | 


the meeting at predesignated times. | 


Forget Lecturing 
The straight lecture is no longer | TT FOOL 
considered to be a very effective way | aie : get 
of presenting educational material. | a GU ae 

These county agents felt that a talk | AR A TE 
should be supplemented by use of | = 
visual aids, such as, color slides, = ee 
flannelgraphs, blackboards, or speci- | 
men material large enough to be seen 
by the audience. They also were of 
the opinion that use of panels, in 
which the panel members discuss a 
topic informally or have short pre- 
pared speeches, helps to spark a meet- 
ing. 


Agents Use Mass Media 


In summary, this study demon- 
strates that county agents are making 
extensive use of ntass communication 
media to promote attendance at meet- 
ings. Many are supplementing this im- 
personal approach with personal 
contacts by use of lay leaders or farm 
visits. 

Professional people in the field of | 
fund raising have found that a “per- 
son’s giving is in almost direct pro- 
portion to the degree the approach 
is personal.” A similar principle ap- 
plies to attendance at meetings.—End 


All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 

L : a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 
Here is the new Ford Motor Company Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 
centy introduced to farmers. This is | t0P-quality in every respect. 


equipped with five- t 
and live power F. Ss. oY ST U A NO R FO L 
a 


Implement Div. of Ford Motor Company, 
Birmingham, Mich., would be glad to ei 22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 
you additional information. to serve farmers in 20 states 
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WILEY BOOKS 


that pay off in 


PROFITS 


The pay-off principles 
of sound farm management 


MANAGING 
THE FARM BUSINESS 


By RAYMOND R. BENEKE, Iowa 
State College. Here are the basic prin- 
ciples that underlie sound decisions in 
farming. The book covers every aspect 
—how to get started, soil and water 
conservation, livestock management, 
crops, harvesting, and sales. Stressing 
universal principles rather than limited 
formulas, the book is well-suited to any 
farm situation in any region. Its material 
is clearly presented, well organized for 
study or reference, and amply illustrated 
with pointed examples, diagrams, and 
photographs. 1955. 464 pages. 173 illus. 
Prob. $4.20. 


How to get the best 
out of your grasslands 


GRASSLAND 
FARMING 


By GEORGE H. SERVISS, Coopera- 
tive Grange League, Ithaca, New York, 
and GILBERT H. AHLGREN, Rutgers 
University. In this book, for the first 
time, you can get the new facts and 
techniques developed in grassland re- 
search during the last ten years. Each of 
the book’s twelve fact-filled chapters 
gives you a practical breakdown of re- 
search findings, principles and practices 
that can pay off in bigger yields—and 
richer topsoil for the years to come. 
You'll find realistic discussions of such 
matters as growing grass, forage in live- 
stock feeding, selecting seed, managing 
pastures and conservation cropping. 
1955. 146 pages. Illus. $2.96. 


Send today for copies on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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BULK FARM MILK COOLING, 16 
mm., sound, color, 21 minutes. Avail- 
able from the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, Commer- 
cial Division, 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


A condensed version of a 16 mm. 
color-sound movie on bulk farm milk 
cooling is now available from the 
Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. The new release 
was made, company officials explain, 
after a longer length movie on the same 
subject was enthusiastically received 
by farm and processor groups all over 
the country. 

The condensed version, with a run- 
ning time of 21 minutes, takes the 
viewer on a ride in a pick-up tanker, 
visits a bulk farm tank-equipped farm 
and dramatically shows how milk han- 
dling can be easier, more sanitary and 
economical the bulk tank way. The 
movie is available without charge to 
all interested groups. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 18 minutes, 1955. Avail- 
able from the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, 
Ii. 


Historical milestones in dairying for 
the past 40 years are featured in this 
new film produced by the National 
Dairy Council. The film traces develop- 
ments in breeding, production and dis- 
tribution that brought dairy progress 
up to the present day. It also highlights 
the need for more research in all phases 
of dairying in coming years. 

The film was produced to commem- 
orate the 40th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 


GREEN GOLD—THE STORY OF DE- 
HYDRATION, 16 mm., sound, color, 
20 minutes, 1955. Available from the 
Heil Company, Dehydrator Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Contrasts between a farm of 50 years 
ago and a modern “beef factory” point 
up the effectiveness of crop dehydra- 
tion. A sequence showing harvesting, 
drying, pelleting, and final consumption 
by steers at the giant Norris Farms in 
central Illinois demonstrates how the 
large feeder can save money by pro- 
ducing his own protein and vitamin A 
concentrates. Other scenes taken in 
different parts of the country picture 
the production of dehydrated crops by 
large feeder producers. 

A good portion of the film spotlights 


the new Ardrier Farm and Ranch De- 


hydrator which is designed for the 
average-size feeder. This unit is built 
to handle operations of 100 to 500 acres 
of forage crops. As with the larger 
dryers, in this scene the entire sequence 
is presented—from the field, to the de- 
hydrator, to a rich, uniform feed. 

“Green Gold” will interest anyone 
wanting to know more about the bene- 
fits of dehydration both to the user and 
feed producer. 


FARM FAMILY AMERICAN, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 27 minutes, 1955. Pro- 
duced by General Electric Company 
and available from Association Films, 
Ine., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


This new motion picture is believed 
to be one of the first films of its kind 
to show how complete electrification of 
specific farm operations works to the 
advantage of the farmer. It is designed 
to aid farmers and agricultural leaders 
plan for more efficient dairy farm oper- 
ation. 

The picture graphically illustrates 
the plight of two first generation farm 
families whose dairy farm efficiency is 
hampered by out-dated farm equipment. 
It highlights the efforts of young adults 
in each family to convince their par- 
ents modern electrified equipment and 
machinery can improve their farm 
operations and profits. 

You and your farm people will enjoy 
this film. Aside from the principle in 
the film, all the persons are real farm- 
ing people. The dairy pictured in the 
movie is also real, the Pine Grove 
Dairy, Duanesburg, N. Y. 

This is one film ag leaders will want 
to schedule for showing to young and 
adult farmers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES IN POUL- 
TRY: INTESTINAL DISEASES IN 
POULTRY: and TOM TURKEY— 
ALL AMERICAN, 16 mm. sound, 
color, 11 minutes, 1955. Available 
from Film Library, Lederle Labora- 
tories Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Pearl River, N. Y. 


These three new motion picture films 
on poultry diseases are designed as de- 
scriptive films documenting symptoms 
of the more common poultry diseases. 
They demonstrate that early recogni- 
tion and effective methods of preven- 
tion and control are essential to suc- 
cessful poultry management. 

The films are available without 
charge to interested organizations. 
Written application should be made at 
least three weeks in advance.—End 
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WHAT 


| eee agrees to the value of faster milking. 
Research has established that fast milking is more 
healthful to the cow, keeps production higher 
throughout the lactation period, increases total 
milk production, and saves the dairyman’s time. 
As to the requirements for fast milking, we all 
know that the proper positioning of the teat cups 
is an all-important factor. Whether or not the 
teat cups will climb up to the crucial area next 
to the udder is the concern of every dairyman, 
every dairy farm leader, and every responsible 
manufacturer of milking machines. 


@ Milking machine design 

Rite-Way, knowing these facts, has been guided 
by them in designing their milking machines. 
Whatever the degree of vacuum in the line, the 
speed or regularity of pulsations or the shape of 
the inflation, the position of the teat cup must 
always be down and away from the place where the 
teat joins the udder. If teat cups crawl up to this 
crucial area, the cow’s health is jeopardized and 
milk production will fall off. This does not hap- 
pen with Rite-Way equipment. 


e What Rite-Way has done about it 

To keep teat cups down in their proper position, 
Rite-Way designed three different methods of 
counteracting their inevitable crawling action. 
On the “Swing” suspended milker, the weight 
of the pail pulls the teat cups down. On the 
“Swing Line-Milker’’, a scientifically weighted 
bar (22 Ibs.) does the job of holding teat cups in 
place. And on the “Parlor Milker’’, the vacuum 
line itself counteracts crawling teat cups by 
means of an ingenious valve that operates at 


HAS DONE ABOUT 


faster milking 


To milk fast, a milker must be designed to hold its 
position away from the udder. 


the touch of a finger and holds teat cups in 
proper position on the teats. 

Proof of Rite-Way’s effective position contro! 
is made clear in every demonstration of our 
milkers, particularly in comparative demonstra- 
tions against other makes of milkers right in the 
farmer’s barn. In a test for fast milking by a 
leading agricultural college it was revealed that 
there was no milker made that did a faster job 
of milking than Rite-Way. 

It is the responsibility of dairy equipment 
manufacturers to incorporate into their products 
what is known about proper milking methods. 
We are proud of the manner in which Rite-Way 
has done this for you. 


RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts M 


Chicago, Illinois ° Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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For all ag leaders, a . 


Portable 
Chart 
Stand 


SMALL AND COMPACT . By Pavid Hartzog 
Easy to handle, easy to carry. 
Ag Engineering and Education 
State College of Washington 


@ HAVE YOU EVER attempted to put on a meeting 
or a program expecting to have a chalk board avail- 
able, and had to do without it? 

Have you ever prepared charts for a talk and in an 
emergency stuck them to a plaster wall with tape, only 
to have them fall down just before the climax of your 
presentation? 

If these things have happened to you, or you have seen 
them happen to others, you will be interested in this 
article and the accompanying pictures. 

Graduate students in Agricultural Engineering courses 
for ag education majors at the State College of Washing- 
ton have developed a number of teaching aids. The one 
illustrated and described here is one of the most useful. 


Easel Is Useful 


It is a chart stand or an easel designed for convenience 
IT OPENS FLAT... and portability. This design incorporates the following 
Note the two hinges. advantages: 

Light weight—the pilot model weighs 22 pounds. 
” Convenient size for carrying and automobile trans- 
portation—outside dimensions in closed position are: 
36 inches long, 24 inches wide, and 3% inches thick. 
Adequate size for chart and visual aids display up to 
small auditorium size—in opened position, it is 64 feet 
high by 3 feet wide. 
” A solid back board and sufficient rigidity for writing 
as well as for display of charts. 
¥ The unit is self-contained, and all necessary materials 
are carried inside in clips to prevent rattling. 
It is quick and convenient to set up or knock down. 
It is constructed entirely of locally available ma- 
terials. 
No special tools or skill required for construction— 
any ag teacher can build it in the school shop and a 
county agent can hire it done by local workmen. 
Inexpensive materials—should be under 5 dollars in 
most localities, and labor less than 10 dollars. 
This is a basic design only—it can be altered to 
incorporate flannel graph, tack board, chalk board, and 
many other uses. | 

The pilot model was built with a 3 x.4-foot back board 
to serve for holding standard 3 x 4-foot charts made on 
A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING . 3-foot wide butcher paper. Many users tack or staple 

Your supplies are all in place. their charts between two thin wood strips at the top. 
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Such a roll of 10 or 12 charts can be carried inside. 


The frame of red fir provides sufficient strength for 
the locking dado slots and for screws to anchor the 
hinges and leg sockets. These locks are the key that 
makes this a good design. The slot in each of the side 
edges of the top half is 18 inches long, and 10 inches long 
in the edges of the bottom half. Three quarters of an 
inch wide and the same depth provides space for an 
adequate locking strip without undue weakening of the 
frame members. 

The locking strip fits snugly enough that it will stay 
in place but is loose enough to be manipulated by 
fingers. It is retained by a pivot pin at its upper end. 
The free end of the locking strip is wedge-shaped to 
provide a finger hold for lifting it out of the slot. 


Plywood Forms Back 


The back board surface is quarter-inch douglas fir 
plywod, but any smooth durable material would do. 
Cork tile, hardboard, or chalk board might be used. The 
legs are one-half inch, thin-wall, electrical conduit. The 
male end of a conduit connector is brazed to the upper 
end of the leg, and the lower end is fitted with a rubber 
crutch tip obtained from the variety store. The third, or 
long leg, is in two 30-inch lengths, connected in the 
middle by a conduit connector. The connector is brazed 
to one piece of conduit to prevent loss. 


The upper end of the leg is equipped with a male con- 
duit connector that is screwed into a one-half inch pipe 
connector. This pipe connector is sawed at an angle of 
30 degrees to its long axis, and this cut surface is brazed 
to a % x 1% x 6 inch mild steel plate. This plate is 
screwed to a % inch thick plywood pad which is glued 
to the back board at the lower edge of the center of the 
top half. 


Use Pipe Connector 


The sockets for the short legs are made by sawing a 
¥% inch pipe connector in half, and brazing each half to 
a small mild steel plate. These are screwed to the bottom 
edge of the board frame with the socket 6 inches in from 
the outside edge. 

A pair of light 2 x 3-inch butt hinges, a tool box latch, 
and a screen door pull are easy to find in nearly any 
hardware store. “Gibson” tool clips will hold the legs 
for storage. Smaller fuse clips can be used to hold wax 


LEFT—A stick and a “—g 
slot locks the board. 5 


ABOVE—Legs screw 
into convenient sock- 


SCUSSION 


ets. = 

RIGHT—Charts clip #9 
to slot in top of i =. 
board. 
3 

BELOW—This plan 
explains the details. 
a 


“pipe 


Couplin 
| 


\ 7") 
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pencils, fountain brush, and pointer. 
A slot % inch deep, % inch wide, 
and 5 inches long is cut in the top 
edge of the frame near each outside 
corner to provide a hold for a “Par- 
rot Binder Clip” to fasten the chart 
roll to the back board. Number 110 
“Parrot Binder Clip” is convenient 


‘Built 
for Tough 


We're proud of this plow for it has 

earned a world-wide reputation for doing 

the tough jobs that defeated all other tools. In 

La Guaira, Venezuela, for example, our Stubble 

Plow chopped up the thick, tough mat of sugar 

cane trimmings and mulched it with the soil so 

successfully that the Stubble Plow is now stand- 
ard equipment with cane growers. 


In the United States, the Stubble Plow has 
proved its worth on sun-baked adobe, in virgin 
brushland and on hemp fields, mulching under 
8 foot hemp in a single pass. 


For tough jobs, you need the Towner Stubble 
Plow. 


27 Days Head Start with 
Towner Offset Plow 


Geared for high speed in all kinds of soil and 
heavy trash, the Towner High Speed Offset 
Plow has double rows of blades that plow and 
harrow up to 8 inches deep, leaving the soil 
level and well mulched. By permitting earlier 
plowing, the Towner Offset Plow adds a valu- 
able extra week to short growing seasons. 


PRESTO! ... 
It’s up, and ready to use. 


and available at the variety or 
stationery stores. 


The same arrangement at the bot- 
tom edge prevents blowing of the 
charts if used out-doors. The clips are 
stored on a small piece of angle 
iron screwed to the inside of the 
frame. 


Write for free 
for a 


Santa Ana 4, Calif. + 1202 N. Linden St., Bloomington 4, Hl. 


Towner Manufacturing Company 


Makers of quality farm ¢ equipment for 40 years 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
ter GREATER PROFITS! 


With economic conditions tighten- 
ing up you NEED Cattle that 
have enabled i to put money 
lor years and years. 

Shorthorns are DE- 
ENDABLE. They've made 


.00 for three 
TO DAY ‘or write for FREE facts! 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-00 BFM-5 Gienstone Soringfield, Missouri 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 


fog cam operate a BOSTROM Level 
simple direction booklet incl 
Instrument. We manufacture 3 
Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All yo gree Levels are sold 


For further information write to 
The Audio-Visual Center, The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash.—End 
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Handle Fertilizer in Bulk 


Bulk handling of fertilizer may be 
the coming thing. 

A survey by a Michigan State Col- 
lege farm economist indicates that 
farmers who have tried it are gen- 
erally happy with bulk fertilizer—if 
they handle it themselves rather than 
having it spread. 

The savings on eliminating bags— 
and the bagging process—could be 
big. Labor costs in one fertilizer plant 
per ton of fertilizer produced could be 
reduced from 93 cents to 23. And 
bags represent about five percent of 
the sale price. 


i 
| 
‘ — 
ow R THE STEEL SQUARE 
Stubble 
| 
* TOWNER OFFSET PLOW | 
| 
Accurate, The Bos 
dorsed by 
Irrigat- _ Schools, Exten- | 
for yo yrandparents and their Grandparents 
before them! That's. they are the most PRACTI- and etc. "A where. 
CAL breed in existence. They convert home-grown feeds 
and roughage into milk, meat and butterfat most | 
economically. Milking Shorthorns are BIG, STRONG. 
: RUGGED. You get 4% milk and greatest salvage value : 
; 7 of all milk breeds. Their TWO-WAY bargaining power 
44 plus greater saleability of calves means greater coeery 
under ANY world conditions. Subscribe to MILKIN' | 
SHORTHORN JOURNAL now! Published | 
monthly. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
- and name of our distributor near you. 
§20Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 


Farm Investment Rises 


For each of the 8.5 million farm 
operators, hired hands, and family 
workers on farms today, there is an 
average capital investment of about 
$14,000. This does not include such 
other assets as the farm dwellings, 


household goods, savings, and auto- 
mobiles. 


In 1940, the average capital invest- 
ment was $3,500. 


* 
r—aADEAS that WORK—— 


Jugs Tell the Story 


In an effort to show Elk county, 
Kansas, crop producers the bene- 
fits of a full soil treatment on 
small grains, a plan was set-up to 
first plant the oats in February, 
harvest them in June, and display 
the results in used gallon jugs in 
the local extension office. 

Farmers had an opportunity to 
watch the oats maturing in the 
field, then see the yield results as 
displayed in the county agents 
office as they attended winter 
schools, night meetings, or made 


From Dr. Salsbury Poultry Scientists 


A A NEW, Improved 
LS Treatment for 


Stubborn Cases 
of Coccidiosis 


Effective 
against 
all major types of 


coccidiosis 
in chickens 


@ Sudden outbreaks or stubborn cases 
of Coccidiosis sometimes occur, even 
when birds are on a low-level preven- 
tive program. In such cases, prompt, 
effective treatment is needed to reduce 


damaging types of Coccidiosis in chick- 
ens: 


Eimeria Tenella (Cecal Coccidiosis) 
Eimeria Necatrix (Acute Intestinal 


general office visits. 

In this particular case the es- 
sential point was to show how a 
full soil treatment would affect a 
crop yield. Eight plots were used. 
Four were limed according to soil 
test, and four were not. The test 
was conclusive in that the check 
plot (limed) yielded 32.7 bushel 
and the full treatment (limed) 
yielded 54.5 bushel. 

Kodachrome slides were made 
of the plot, with the cooperator’s 
help, to be shown at community 
meetings and winter schools. 
When the oats jugs were dis- 
played and tied-in with the col- 
ored slides, it helped to sell the 
idea of a soil test versus no soil 
test. It also took the guess work 
out of a small grain crop. 

We feel that the farmer will 
have more of an opportunity to 
see the results “in the jug” be- 
cause they are displayed during a 
time when he is not so busy.— 
John Maxwell, county agent, How- 
ard, Kans. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas 
or teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work with 
FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


costly losses. Fast-acting Pronide is 
the product of choice for controlling 
sudden “breaks” or stubborn cases of 
Coccidiosis. 


Extensive laboratory tests, and re- 
sults in the field, prove that Pronide is 
effective against these prevalent and 


Coccidiosis ) 
Eimeria Acervulina (Chronic Intes- 
tinal Coccidiosis ) 
Dr. Salsbury’s Pronide is packaged in 
powder form—for easy mixing in the 
feed. As a teacher or County Extension 
Director, you can recommend Pronide 
with confidence. Your inquiries are al- 
ways welcome. Write for Pronide pros- 
pectus. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, iowa 


a complete line of poultry medicines 


Insist on 


Irrigation Pumping Units 
For Pasture, Orchard, Grove 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit at right 
saved the dairy business that depended on 
the 26 acre pasture partly shown below. 

tever the size of the Pasture, Orchard 
or Grove you can depend on a HALE UNIT 
to keep it “producing.” 


Write today for full information on Hale Irri- 
gation Pumping Units. Please state No. of 
acres and source of water availabe. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HALE 
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Advisers Plan the Pregram 


County advisers in Illinois 
worked together to plan family 
help. 


When the county farm and home 
advisers in Macon county, Illinois, 
(Warren Myers and Lula Keller) 
started out on the Farm and Home 
Development Program, they decided 
to work with five families who needed 
some assistance. These five families 
were picked geographically over the 
county. They were also picked with 
emphasis being given to younger 
families and those who needed the 
assistance most. All families have at 
least two children. 


The most pressing problems con- 
fronting these families were: Re- 
modeling the home; installing a bath- 
room; increasing the volume of busi- 
ness of the farm through adding new 
projects; and rearranging the farm- 
stead for higher efficiency. 

A visit was made to each home and 
a survey was filled out with reference 
to what each needed most. This will 
be the basis from which the farm and 
home adviser will work during the 
coming year. 


One of the things that was learned 
after visiting these homes was that 
many farm people do not know where 
to get help on a specific problem. This 
is especially true of our younger group 
of farmers. The farm and home de- 
veloping program may be the answer 
to this problem. 


Veteran Agent Retires 


After 35 years, Pennsylvania 
County Agent Galt retires from 
active service. 


W. Irvin Galt, county agricultural 
agent, Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, retired on February 1, 1955, 
after 35 years of service in agri- 
cultural extension. His many friends 
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(450 of them) from Cumberland 
county and elsewhere gave him and 
Mrs. Galt a big party on the evening 
of January 31. In addition to many 
fine words of tribute and good wishes, 
the Galts received a television. set, 
a 400 day clock, and a memory book 
with more than 300 letters to read in 
the days ahead. 


Galt has accepted part-time work 
with the Cumberland Valley Co- 
operative Association as a fieldman. 


Irvin was born in Chester county 
and reared in Lancaster County 
Pennsylvania. He was a graduate of 
the class of 1918 at Penn State in the 
course of agronomy. He served as 
assistant county agricultural agent in 
Allegheny county in 1919, and acting 
county agent in Jefferson county the 
first half of 1920, and became the first 
county agent in Forest county on July 
1, 1920. He started his many years of 
service in Cumberland county on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. 


Stage 4-H Roundup 
This county agent increases 
4-H activity with an annual 
round-up and fair. 
For nine years, W. S. Rumberg, 
county agent, St. Francois county, 


Missouri, has been working with 4-H 
club members and leaders to stage 
their own county 4-H club round-up 
or fair. The round-up is a result 
of a need for 4-H boys and girls to 
show and exhibit their projects. The 
round-up is a two-day affair, and up 
to 1,500 people attend. 

A catalog is prepared in the county 
extension office and classes are set 
up for each project. All classes are 
based on the requirements of the proj- 
ect and are in line with the sugges- 
tions of the county 4-H Club Council. 
Premiums are paid on all exhibits, 
while demonstrations, judging con- 
tests, skilled tractor operators contest, 
and fitting and showing contests earn 
ribbons only. Judging of exhibits 
and all contests is done on the Danish 
System. 

The fact that a junior division is 
being added to the county fair this 
year does not alter these plans. The 
leaders all say: “We want to keep 
our 4-H club round-up just as it is.” 
The boys and girls will show in the 
Junior division of the county fair too. 

Last year 678 entries were exhibited. 
More than 225 4-H club members took 
part in the round-up. Each year 
leaders train 4-H members to do better 
project work in order to be able to 
show a better finished product. But 
more important is the fact that 4-H 
boys and girls have learned how to 
do a better job. 

Leaders like to work with a success- 
ful project. Both adult and junior 
leaders fill the nearly 100 jobs to put 
the 4-H round-up on, and in spite 
of the long hours of hard work they 
are all anxious to work again.—End 


Discussion meetings were held throughout the state to help farm and home advisers 
in Illinois plan for the family. At these meetings special emphasis was placed on 
landscaping of the home, crop rotation, soil management, and farm business. In the 
picture above, I-r: Georgianna Murphy, Moultrie county, Lorennie Berry, Piatt 
county, Paul T. Wilson, Livingston county, A. C. Kamm, Piatt county, Harriett 
Myers Stevenson, DeWitt county, Arlene Wolfram, Livingston county, Helen Sulli- 
van, Livingston county, H. N. Myers, DeWitt county, H. R. Kemmerer, landscaping 
specialist, University of Illinois, Daryle E. Tegeder, DeWitt county, and Fred L. 


Haegele, Livingston county. 
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AG CHEMICALS 
150—Protect Milk 


The Columbia Southern Chemical 
Company makes a product called “Pit- 
ticide” that is used as a safeguard in 
milk production. For sanitation and 
cleansing purposes, it is hard to beat. 
That’s why you'll want more information 
from their booklet “How to Use Pitticide”’. 
It is available by merely circling the ap- 
propriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 150 


151—Kill Forage Pests 


Two booklets from the Hercules Pow- 
der Company are available to ag leaders 
on the control of forage insect pests. Such 
pests are always a problem and farmers 
are increasingly asking questions on how 
to control them successfully. 


A—Seed Cereal—Forage Insect Pests 
B—Insect Control on Alfalfa and Clover 


On the 1 card 
CIRCLE 151A, 151B 


152—Silage Preservative 


If you haven’t received a copy of the 
booklet “Medo-Green”, provided for you 
by Monsanto Chemical Company, you 
will want to send for it today. It is an 
excellent little treatise on the use of 
preservatives in making good grass silage. 
Not only important as a reference, but 
farmers will be interested in reading it 
also. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 152 


153—Important Elements 


It’s hard, sometimes, to visualize the 
importance of mineral elements in plants, 
animals, and man. That’s why the Ten- 
nessee Corporation has made available 
to ag leaders several booklets that will 
help explain their products and the gen- 
eral field and use of mineral elements. 


A—Cop-O-Zink 
B—Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate 
C—Tennessee “26” Copper Fungicide 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 153A, 153B, 153C 


All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


154—Chemicals for Farming 


A rather varied number of applications 
of chemicals is available in booklet form 
from the Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Corporation on using chemicals in farm- 
ing. You will find them of interest and 
value, both for reference purposes and 
as aids to farm people. 


A—Lindex 25W 

B—Dairy Cattle Sprays 

C—Kill ’em with Rat-Trol 
D—Weed, Grass, and Brush Control 
E—Insecticide Guide 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 154A, 154B, 154C, 154D, 154E 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
155—Pig Pointers 


Two booklets available to you from 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., will give you the 
latest information on profitable hog 
raising helps. They’re yours for the 
asking. 

A—Cadmium Hog Wormer 

B—From Pigs to Pork to Profits 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 155A, 155B 


156—Helpful Chick Tips 


Merck & Company has several booklets 
that will give ag leaders a concise sum- 
mary on the latest practices in turkey and 
poultry raising. Excellent booklets, and 
ones you will want to keep handy to 
answer questions when problems arise. 


A—Sulfaquinoxaline Feeding Sched- 


ules 
B—Stop Losses from Coccidiosis 
C—Stop Coccidiosis in Turkeys 


D—Stop CRD with VetStrep 
E—Cut Losses with VetStrep 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 156A, 156B, 156C, 156D, 156E 


157—Mastitis Hints 


It’s just impossible to get enough in- 
formation on mastitis and how to control 
it. It seems to be an ever present prob- 
lem with dairymen. That’s why E. R. 
Squibb & Sons have prepared booklets 
for ag leaders to help them keep abreast 
of the latest developments and products 
to use in control of this condition. Circle 
the appropriate numbers for your copies 
today. 

A—Stamp Out Mastitis 

B—Effective Control of Mastitis 

C—Vionate Vitamin Mineral Supple- 

ment 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 157A, 157B, 157C 


158—Keep *em Healthy 


Wyeth Laboratories have prepared 
booklets on both dairy and poultry for 
use by ag leaders. They'll give you 
pertinent facts and helpful information 
that will be of value to you, whether 
teaching youth, helping farmers, or build- 
ing a library. 

A—Prevention and Control of Mastitis 

B—Proven Facts on Newcastle Disease 

C—Dosage Chart on Bicillin 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 158A, 158B, 158C 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
159—The Brahman Story 


Brahman cattle seem to become more 
popular every day. The American Brah- 
man Breeders Association has prepared 
booklets for you that will give you the 
history of the breed, how adaptable it is 
to this country, and helpful hints in 
raising them. Circle the appropriate num- 
ber for your copies today. 


A—History of Brahman Cattle 
B—Crossbreeding with Brahman Cattle 
C—Colored Brahman Picture 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 159A, 159B, 159C 
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Check these pages 


EVERY MONTH! 
No booklet listings are repeated 
from the previous month. 


160—The Guernsey Story 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
will send you two booklets that give you 
facts and history concerning the Guernsey 
breed of cattle. Interesting reading for 
both young and old alike, and a valuable 
reference for your library. 


A—Profit With Guernseys 

B—National Guernsey Directory 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 160A, 160B 


161—White-Faced Cattle 


They're common, popular, and seen 
throughout our country. Booklets from 
the American Hereford Association will 
be of interest and help to you, giving 
valuable pointers and information con- 
cerning this great breed of cattle. 


A—Cow Country, U.S.A. 

B—Your Future with Herefords 

C—Recording, Transferring Herefords 

D—Plan and Profit with Herefords 

E—Equipment for Hereford Producers 
On the postal card 

CIRCLE 161A, 161B, 161C, 161D, 161E 


162—Milking Shorthorns 


Milking Shorthorns are a popular breed 
of cattle, and many young and adult 
farmers have questions concerning them. 
When asked such questions, have this 
ready information available to help your 
people. 


A—Polled Milking Shorthorns 
B—The Breed that Fills Every Need 
C—Pointers for Prospective Breeders 
D—Preparing Milking Shorthorns for 
Show and Sale 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 162A, 162B, 162C, 162D 


163—The Suffolk 


That is the title of a booklet available 
to you from the National Suffolk Sheep 
Association. It will give you all the 
pertinent information and highlights of 
this breed of sheep. Send for it today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 163 


164—Duroc Highlights 


The United Duroc Record Association 
has two booklets they would like to send 
you setting forth some of the highlights 
of this breed of hogs. Circle the appro- 
priate number today. 


A—Four Good Reasons 

B—The Farmer’s Favorite 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 164A, 164B 
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BUILDINGS 
165—Roofing Manual 


“Farm Roofing Manual” is the title of 
the booklet that you may have from 
the Aluminum Company of America. It 
explains many of the uses of aluminum 
and how to do a successful roofing job 
with this material. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 165 


166—The Masonite Way 


Masonite, a product of Masonite Cor- 
poration, is used extensively for building 
and remodeling on the farm. Here are 
three booklets explaining the uses of this 
product and how to save costs with 
masonite on the farm. 


A—List of Farm Building Plans 
B—Masonite Nail-It-Right Chart 
C—Repair, Remodel, Build with Ma- 
sonite 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 166A, 166B, 166C 


167—Farm Plan Catalog 


That’s the title of a booklet available 
to you from Reynolds Metals Company. 
You never have enough reference ma- 
terial on farm plans, and certainly this 
informative booklet will be a ready ad- 
dition to your library. Send for it today 
and keep it handy. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 167 


168—Shingles and Siding 


Here are booklets from the Ruberoid 
Company on the use of asbestos siding 
and asphalt shingles. Many helpful hints 
on the advantages of these products and 
how to use them will be of value to you 
in your work with farm people. 


A—Asbestos Cement Siding 
B—Color-Grained Asbestos Siding 
C—Lok-Tab Asphalt Roof Shingles 
D—Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 168A, 168B, 168C, 168D 


169—Use Cement Blocks 


Many building jobs can be done safely 
and economically with concrete blocks. 
To help you in determining the many 
advantages of concrete blocks, how to use 
them, and how versatile they are, the 
Portland Cement Association has pre- 
pared several booklets they would like 
to send you. These are excellent pieces, 
and ones you will want to keep for sure 
in your reference library. 


A—Concrete Dairy Barn 

B—Concrete Horizontal Silo 

C—Improve Poultry Housing 

D—Practices for Laying Concrete 
Blocks 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 169A, 169B, 169C, 169D 


NEW 


Never the same— 


170—Continental Engines 


“Trrigation Engines for Centrifugal 
and Deep Well Turbine Pumps” is the 
title of a booklet made available to 
agricultural leaders by Continental 
Motors Corporation. It is an excellent 
booklet describing all types of engines 
that are useful for such farm prac- 
tices. It is an excellent reference piece, 
and one that will provide many answers 
and much help for you in aiding your 
farm people with such problems. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 170 


171—Irrigation Couplers 


Here is a new coupler designed pri- 
marily for use in low-cost irrigation 
systems, yet will provide existing sys- 
tems with an inexpensive coupler for 
semi-permanent installations. It is cast 
in two sections from lightweight alum- 
inum, and is the result of long field 
and laboratory tests. It is made by the 
Portable Aluminum Irrigation Com- 
pany, and they would be happy to send 
you additional information. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 171 


172—-Your Farm & Ranch 


That is the title of an agricultural 
digest-review that carries practical 
selections monthly for over 200 farm 
Magazines and extension bulletins. 
There are 128 pages of solid reading 
matter per issue, covering the latest 
developments in agriculture and farm 
management. A copy will be sent to 
you from the publishing company by 
merely circling the appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 172 


173—Unload With Power 


Unloading feed, grain, and material 
by hand is fast becoming obsolete. 
That’s why the Helix Corporation would 
like to send you their informative 
pamphlet on their wagon box and power 
unloading equipment that will make 
life easier for your farmers. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 173 
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Booklets and Products 3% 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


174—Flinchbaugh Units 


Perhaps you have seen portable elec- 
tric power units that can be wheeled 
into place and used as a power source 
to unload wagons and do other farm 
chores. If so, you will want more in- 
formation from the Flinchbaugh Com- 
pany on their line of portable power 
units. If you haven’t seen them in 
operation, you will want the informa- 
tion for your review and consideration. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 174 


Bulk cooling and handling of milk 
is on the increase. More and more 
equipment is being manufactured to 
further this farm practice. Therefore, 
perhaps you'll appreciate more infor- 
mation on the Dari-Kool equipment 
made by Dairy Equipment Company. 
A very informative pamphlet is yours 
by merely circling the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 175 


177—Blu-Kote 


Not something to wear, but an anti- 
septic, protective wound dressing. In- 
formation on this product and addi- 
tional facts of value to ag leaders is 
available in the general catalog of the 
H. W. Naylor Company. Send for your 
copy today by circling the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 177 


178—Diggers and Drivers 


Danuser Machine Company manufac- 
tures power-driven post hole diggers 
and drivers. There is always fence to 
make, and if there is an easier way to 
make it, most farmers are interested. 
That’s why information on these prod- 
ucts of theirs will be of help to you. 
The company will be glad to send you 
information upon your request. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 178 


176—Frost Protector 


Pictured here is a large propeller 
operated by an electric motor that 
will bring down warm air to circulate 
on or near the ground to reduce frost 
hazard in vegetable and fruit groves. 
Unique in design, it has been used 
successfully by many growers and may 
be of interest to ag leaders where the 
possibility of frost is sometimes a prob- 
lem. Diesel Power, Inc., would be happy 
to send you illustrated material on this 
product. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 176 


Sign Your Name! 


179—The Garden King 
al 


Here is a power sprayer with 12-gallon 
capacity that will do many jobs on 
the farm and about the home. Equipped 
with high-pressure hose and latest de- 
sign spray gun, it is a product of 
D. B. Smith & Company and informa- 
tion is available to you by merely circ- 
ling the appropriate number. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 179 


CROPS 
180—Corn Facts 


Corn is an important crop in a great 
many sections of the country. Varieties 
change, new improvements come along, 
and that’s why these latest booklets will 
be of help to you. Funk Bros. Seed Com- 
pany has them available and will send 
them to you upon request. 


A—More Profits from Corn 

B—Tomorrow’s Hybrids Today 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 180A, 180B 


181—Keys to Yields 


To make money from corn, you need 
good yields. That’s why the Pioneer Hi- 
bred Corn Company has made available 
to ag leaders booklets that will help set 
forth their high standards of corn pro- 
duction, and aid in counseling farmers 
who are interested in late corn informa- 
tion. 

A—From Seed Field to Seed Bag 

B—Keys to High Corn Yields 

C—Science in the Corn Rows 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 181A, 181B, 181C 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
182—Keep Hay Sweet 


Hay spoilage is quite common, and 
ways and means to prevent it are of 
help and aid to farmers. Two booklets 
from the American Sisalkraft Corporation 
give you pertinent facts concerning the 
practice of hay-making. Circle the ap- 
propriate number today. 


A—How to Cut Hay Spoilage 

B—Sisalkraft Temporary Silos 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 182A, 182B 


183—Sprayers Galore 


There are many different types of 
sprayers, and here are four booklets from 
the John Bean Division that will explain 
and give you information on their type 
of farm sprayers. No doubt farmers will 
be interested in the information you can 
give them on this subject. 


A—Orchard Sprayers 
B-—Farm Sprayers 
C—Brush Control Sprayers 
D—Shade Tree Sprayers 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 183A, 183B, 183C, 183D 


184—Spray with Comfort 


Here is a catalog from the Comfort 
Equipment Company setting forth their 
full line of sprayers. There are a goodly 
number of sprayers available on the 
market, and certainly you will want to 
see what this company has to offer and 
pass such information along to your 
farm people. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 184 
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185—V-Belt Info 


“V-Belt Drives” is the title of a very 
informative booklet from the Gates Rub- 
ber Company giving full information on 
their line of V-belts and how they can 
be used in farming. The pamphlet is 
complete with charts, pictures, and much 
pertinent information. See if you don’t 
agree that it’s worth your perusal. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 185 


186—All-Purpose Augers 


Augers are becoming a common piece 
of equipment on farms today. Mayrath, 
Inc., has information for you on their 
line of junior and all-purpose augers. 
Send for this information and see how 
they can lighten work for your farm 
people. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 186 


187—NASCO Catalog 


If you don’t have a National Agri- 
cultural Supply Company catalog, write 
for one today. Each year, Nasco catalogs 
are mailed to vo-ag instructors, county 
agents, extension workers, and others. 
However, catalogs may be lost or mis- 
placed. If you don’t have the catalog 
described below, NASCO will be glad to 
send another. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 187 


188—Sheep Shearing Facts 


Here are booklets on lamb production 
and sheep management that will be of 
value to ag leaders. They contain per- 
tinent information and help for both 
young and adult farmer alike. The Sun- 
beam Corporation makes them available 
to you. 

A—Tagging Ewes Before Lambing 

B—Harvest the Wool Crop 

C—Tips on Sheep Shearing 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 188A, 188B, 188C 


FARM MACHINERY 
190—Meyer Conditioners 


Hay-making is always a problem. Yet 
the Meyer Manufacturing Company has 
a product that helps the farmer make 
hay more efficiently, and their booklets 
will help explain it. They wish to pass 
po information along to your farm peo- 

e. 

A—Hay Conditioner 

B—Method of Conditioning Hay 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 190A, 190B 
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How to Order 
Booklets 
1. Clip out the postal service 
card, 


2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 


Tractere 


Information on the complete line of 
Oliver tractors is available to ag leaders 
by merely circling the appropriate num- 
ber on this month’s posta! card. Why not 
send for it today, making certain you 
receive this information for your files? 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 191 


192—Diesel Tractor 


The R. H. Sheppard Company makes a 
diesel farm tractor and would like to 
send you information concerning it. You 
will be amazed at its versatility and 
adaptability on general farms. 


A—SD-4 Diesel Tractor 

B—Fuel Injection System 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 192A, 192B 


193—Cattle Feeding Facts 


Recently you have read a great deal 
about the use of stilbestrol in cattle feed- 
ing. Therefore, Eli Lilly and Company 
have made available to you several book- 
lets that will help answer your questions 
about this new practice and show you 
how much it can improve the economy 
of cattle feeding. Certainly you and your 
farmers will be interested in this. 


A—Stilbosol 
B—Questions and Answers about Stil- 
bestrol for Beef Cattle 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 193A, 193B 


194—Whey—Good Feed! 


Milk and milk products still form an 
important feed ingredient. The Western 
Condensing Company has several in- 
formative booklets that give you the 
value of whey in feeds for various classes 
of livestock. You will find them of value 
and help to you. 


A—Pelleted Milk for Pigs 

B—Wet Mash Feeding 

C—Milk Replacement Saves Pigs 

D—Slop-Feeding Hogs 

E—High Performance Feeds with Whey 
On the postal card 

CIRCLE 194A, 194B, 194C, 194D, 194E 


FERTILIZERS 
195—Fertilizer Guide 


That’s the title of a booklet that is 
yours for the asking from the Ezee Flow 
Company. It’s really a library of in- 
formation in itself, and one that you will 
want to keep in your permanent file. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 195 


196—Plant Food Facts 


“Fertilizer, Food for Plants”, is the 
title of a booklet from the International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation. It ex- 
plains in some detail the role of fertilizer, 
giving many helpful hints and suggestions 
on the use and value of this product in 
modern farming. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 196 


197—Urea and Uran 


Urea in nutrition, and Uran as a ferti- 
lizer solution. Facts on both of these 
products are contained in booklets made 
available to you from the Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation. Both will be of 
value to both you and your farm people. 

A—tUrea in Nutrition 

B—Uran, Nitrogen Fertilizer Solution 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 197A, 197B 


MIEISCELLANEOUS 
198—Leathercraft 


This is the title of a very comprehensive 
and well-illustrated booklet on leather- 
craft from the J. C. Larson Company. 
Many of you are working with youth 
where they are interested in leather- 
making projects, and here is just the 
catalog to help them. You, too, might 
find many interesting features in it. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 198 


199—Safety Pointers 


The Mine Safety Appliance Company 
has several booklets on various safety 
factors that you will find. of help and 
interest. Safety is something you just 
ean’t neglect, and the more information 
you have on it, the better able you are 
to help farm people. 


A—Industrial Gas Masks 
B—First Aid Kits 
C—Dustfoe Respirator 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 199A, 199B, 199C 


200—Castrator Tool 


Here is a booklet on the use and bene- 
fits of Burdizzo castrators. You may find 
it of interest and help to you, and an 
aid in explaining this system and tool. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 200 
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A. F. Davis, secretary of the James 
F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected to 
serve as 1955-56 Chairman of the 
Sponsoring Committee for the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. 
He will be responsible for the Foun- 
dation during the coming year. He 
succeeds W. A. Roberts, president, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seventy-one persons representing 
donors were present at the winter 
session of the Foundation when the 
Board of Trustees presented the 1955 
Foundation program and a report of 
last year’s operations. The Board of 
Trustees approved a budget of $171,- 
615 for expenditure by the Foundation 
during this year. 

The treasurer’s report revealed that 
contributions totalling $161,119 were 
received in 1954 by the Foundation 
from 200 business firms and organiza- 
tions and eight individual donors. 


These are representatives of donors to 
the Future Farmers of America Foun- 
dation, Inc., who attended the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Two bulletins containing the summary 
of the 1955 program and the report for 
1954 are being printed and will be 
mailed to each FFA chapter. 


The Board of Trustees of the FFA 
Foundation is composed entirely of 
men working in the field of vocational 
agriculture: Eight State Supervisors 
of Agricultural Education, five repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the treasurer, who is State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Virginia. 

However, the donors have organized 
a Sponsoring Committee from their 
own ranks to handle the work of ob- 
taining Foundation funds. It is this 
committee that Davis heads. 


Vo-Ag Department Designs Silage Wagon 


William Smith, vo-ag 
instructor, Salina, Kans., 
is shown explaining the 
operation of a self un- 
loading silage wagon to 
Kansas Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instructors, Don 
Kastl, Peabody, and 
Ralph Utermelon, Mc- 
Cune. The Salina FFA 
Chapter’s display of five 
pieces of equipment was 
selected as the outstand- 
ing FFA Farm Mechanics 
exhibit at the Kansas 
State Fair. 

Twenty-seven schools 
placed equipment on dis- 
play at the State Fair. Age 
The Salina exhibit in- 
cluded in addition to the 
silage wagon, two four-wheel trailers, 
a bale loader, and a pipe carrier. 

The self-unloading silage wagon 
displayed by the Salina vocational 
agricultural department attracted 
considerable attention. This unit is 
operated by power from the PTO shaft 


of the tractor. The false endgate can 
be moved forward or backward by 
changing the control lever. The sides 
of the silage trailer are removable 
and the trailer can be converted to a 
grain wagon during the wheat harvest 
season.—Harold Kugler, Kansas State. 


Roofing & Sic 
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FOR BEST VALUE, buy Grade-Marked 
sheets, which show weight of zinc 
coating. And for longer, stronger 
service, specify heavy-coated 
roofing and siding such as the 


“Seal of Quality” 
... With galva- 
nized sheets, you 
get the strength 
of steel, the pro- 
tection of zinc. Preferred by thou- 
sands of users. Proved by time 
itself. Feature by feature, they’re 
your best buy. Check and com- 
pare with any other material! 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH and 
rigidity; withstand 
rough treatment 


YEARS OF RUST-FREE 
SERVICE; little or 
no upkeep problems 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, lay and 
nail; stay put, hold at 
nail-holes 


ves 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION, 
fireproof, ratproof, 
pleasing appearance 


YES 


LOW COST ALL THE WAY, 
to buy, to apply and 
thru the years 


yes 


FREE!"“DO-IT-YOURSELF” MANUALS! 


| AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
324 Ferry Street 
Lafayette, Indiana Dept. BFM-6 


O Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
0 How To Lay Galvanized Sheets 
O Metallic Zinc Paint for Meta! Surfaces 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS. 


jerry 4& STATE 4 
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By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THIS TEACHING UNIT was pre- 

pared because of requests from 
you teachers. The unit includes the 
basic principles of engine operation 
and an exercise designed to familiarize 
the student with the maintenance of 
a tractor. 

In doing this the same general ap- 
plication can be made to the farm 
auto, farm truck, or any other engine 
used on the farm today. 

This unit with slight modification is 
being used for all-day, young farmer 
and adult farmer groups. Many teach- 
ers use this unit in exploratory 
courses in agriculture in rural areas. 
Adult women groups have found a 
place for such a course. 

The surface has scarcely been 
scratched when considering how much 
farm people know about engines and 
their uses. We all know very few 
maintain their tractors properly. 


Teach Subjects Together 

Teachers have found that results 
from teaching about internal combus- 
tion engines in relation to tractor 
maintenance, has been much more ef- 
fective than teaching the two subjects 
separately. It has been found advan- 
tageous to have a cut-away section 
of an engine available. 

However, many teachers use charts 
instead of cut-away engines. A stand- 
ard “L” type engine with the head 
removed will be helpful in teaching 
this unit. 

This article is presented in time to 
afford ample time for teacher prep- 
aration. Since most teachers asked for 
a detailed plan it will be necessary to 
print this article in two parts. You 
have the permission of the writer and 
Better Farming Methods magazine to 
reproduce this material for student 
use—provided you mention the source 
of the material when used. 
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Teach Internal Combustion Engines 
As A Part of Tractor Maintenance 


Lesson Plan 
Enterprise: Farm Power and Machinery 
Unit: Internal Combustion Engine and 


Tractor Maintenance 
References: 1. Servicing and Maintaining Farm 
Tractors by Johnson and Hol- 
lenberg, McGraw-Hill Publish- 

ing Company 

2. “Farm Tractors,” Am En- 
gineering Bulletin No. 
“A Power Primer, General Mo- 

tors Corporation 
to Work,” General 

Motors Corporation 
. Local Census Data 


3 
4. “Power 
5 
1, *Cut-away section of an engine 


Materials : 


*Draw Available at V.P.1., Farm Shop Edu- 


Charts illustrating stroke, cycle, 
etc 


Mimeograph material—V.P.I. 

Objectives: 1. To familiarize students with the 
parts of an internal combus- 
tion engine, their function, and 
relation to one another. 

To develop in the minds of the 
students an understanding of 
of the basic principles of 
ation of the internal combus- 
tion engine. 

To develop an appreciation of 
the need for tractor mainte- 
nance. 


Internal Combustion Engine: 


b. 


Now you can purchase circular 
saw blades that have been satu- 
rated with chromium. They are 
said to give much longer life, and 
come in all standard sizes. For 
more information and illustrated 
literature, write Price & Rutze- 
beck, P. O. Box 30, Hayward, 
Calif. 


for changing heat energy into 
mechanical energy.) 

ce. What kinds of heat engines do we 
have? 

(1) Internal combustion 
(2) External combustion 

d. Gasoline is ten times as powerful 
as T.N.T. 

e. How much of this power does the 
farmer actually use? Ten percent 
—40% lost through radiation, 40% 
from the exhaust and 10% for 
friction. 

f. Ordinary paper will burn at 300° 

The temperature is 4000° F. in 
the burning chamber when fuel 
burns in an engine. Iron melts at 
2700° F. 

2. General Situation 

a. Engines are used to perform most 
of the farm work today. 

b. Farmers do not know as much as 
they should about farm engines. 
¢. Much time, money, and crops are 
lost annually because 6f improper 
engine adjustment and operation. 

d. A knowledge of engine operation 
and parts enable a farmer to rec- 
ognize many possible engine fail- 
ures. 

3. Local Situation 
a. Secure and present the following 


information : 

(1) Number of tractors in the 
county 

(2) Number of automobiles in the 
county 


(3) Number of students having 
tractors on home farm 
(4) Number of engine repair jobs 
done last year on student's 
home farm 
B. Statement of Job: Operation of an in- 
ternal combustion engine 
C. Analysis 
— ” following questions on the black- 


1. What are the basic principles of en- 
ine operation? 

2. t are the parts of an engine? 

8. What is the function of each part? 


II. Presentation 
A. Basic principles of engine operation 


1. Discuss cycle of events required to ob- 

tain power from burning fuel 

a. Intake—needed to get fuel into a 
burning chamber 

b. Compression—needed to get effi- 
cient power from burning fuel 

ce. Ignition—fuel must be burned to 
create expanding force 

dad. Expansion—power is obtained by 
expansion of burning gases 

e. Exhaust—burned gases must be 
removed from the burning cham- 
ber 

The engine is designed to make use 

of the above cycle of events in the 

most efficient way possible. 

a. Two-stroke cycle engine—the en- 
tire cycle of events requires two 
strokes of the piston or one revo- 
lution of the crankshaft. 

b. Four-stroke cycle engine—the en- 
tire cycle of events requires four 
strokes of the piston or two revolu- 
tions of the crankshaft. 

3. Farm tractors, machinery, and auto- 
mobiles are powered by the four- 
stroke cycle engine. 


B. Identification and function of engine 
parts in relation to the cycle of events. 
(Use cut-away motor or charts.} 


1. Intake event 
a. Fuel pump—forces fuel to the 
carburetor 
b. Fuel filter—strains out sediment 
and water before reaching the car- 


buretor : 
ce. Air cleaner—cleans air before go- 


| 
i a = + 
I. Preparation 
= A. Motivation 
i 1. Lesson Approach 3 
a a. What are the sources of farm 
power? 
{2 Animal 
(2) Water 
d (3) Wind 
(5) Heat Engines 
- | t is a heat engine? (A device 7 
Chrome Saw Blades 
: 
= 


Farm Shop 


- - - Students should apply 
knowledge for results. 


ing to the carburetor 
' (1) 10,900 gallons of air are burned 
with each gallon of gasoline 


If each gallon of air has a pin 
point of dust in it, over a ta- 
blespoon of dust would go 
through the engine with each 
gallon of gasoline burned. 


Carburetor—mixes air and fuel 

into a vapor form. 

e. Intake manifold—passageway for 
air-fuel mixture from carburetor 
to burning chamber. 

f. Intake valve—device used to per- 

mit mixture to enter chamber. 

Cam on cams! ms intake 

valve to let fuel enter the chamber. 

Valve spring—closes valve after it 

opened. 

i. Cylinder—chamber where fuel mix- 
ture is burned. 

j. Piston—moveable end of cylinder. 
One of it’s functions in moving is 
to create a suction (vacuum) which 
pulls the fuel mixture through the 
valve opening. 

k. As the piston is pulled to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, while the valve 
is open, a vacuum is created. The 
valve closes before the piston re- 
verses direction. The cam is so 
placed on the camshaft that it will 
open the valve when the piston is 
in the proper position. Each time 
the camshaft makes a revolution it 
opens the valve. The camshaft is 
rotated by the timing gear which 
provides the correct ratio between 
the rotation of the crankshaft and 
the camshaft. 


(2) 


2. Compression event 
a. Piston’s direction in the cylinder 
is reversed and the fuel mixture is 
compressed into a smaller space. 
(Demonstrate with cut-away mo- 


tor.) 
b. Intake and exhaust valves are 
closed. 


3. Ignition event 
a. Electricity passes through the wir- 
ing system of your tractor engine 
at the rate of 186,000 miles per 


to create 


iow 

to the spark plug, and 
is timed by the camshaft. 

da. Electrical spark ignites fuel under 
compression. 


4. Expansion event (Power stroke) 

a. With intake and ust valves 
closed, the expanding gases of the 
burning fuel force the piston to- 
ward the bottom of the cylinder. 

b. Connecting rod—connects piston 
with crankshaft and rotates crank- 
shaft when piston is moved by 
force of the expanding gases. 

ce. Crankshaft—device used to convert 
power from “push-pull"’ motion to 
rotating motion. 

5. Exhaust event 

a. Cam on camshaft forces exhaust 
valve open. 

b. Rotation of crankshaft reverses 
motion of piston. 

motion of the piston, with 
exhaust valve open, forces the 
burned gases out of the cylinder. 

Exhaust manifold is the passage- 
way for ing the burned gases. 


C. Other contributing parts or assemblies 


1. Cooling system—removes heat from 
burning chambers by circulating in 
the water jacket d the chamb 


2. Oil system—oil reduces friction and 
removes heat. 


Reverse 


a. 


III. Application 
A. Have students trace cycle of events in 


the engine. 
B. Have students identify and point out 
in the 
Cc. ve students ine firing order of 
the engine. 
VI. Testing 


Give oral and written examination on the 
unit. 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGAT 
10” TILTING ARBOR SAW 


Additional LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS to round out your 
woodworking needs: VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 
AND DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE 
SHAPERS—NEW 112 HP RADIAL SAW—JIG SAWS 
— SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
PRESSES, Bench and Floor Models—_COMPLETE LINE 
OF MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 


they’re 
“teacher’s 
pets” 


THESE 1GHT-HEAVV WEIGHTS — 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
Variable Speed 
16” BAND SAW 


are made to order for Schoo! Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 
production equipment... plus all the 
accuracy, range, capacity and ease-of- 
operation that help you do a better teach- 
ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are 
“safety-engineered”, include all the extra 
safety features required in today’s teaching 
techniques. They’re your most practical 
school shop investment. 

Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 
Aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 


phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He’s most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi- 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 


* DIVISION « 

KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION © 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 

DRILL PRESSES —Hond and Power Feed * RADIAL 

ORILLS © Wood and Metal Cutting BAND SAWS « 

TUTING ARBOR SAWS © RADIAL SAWS © JIG SAWS « 

LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS © BELT 

AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


83 Bu. ALL-STEEL 
AUGER UNLOADER 


$295 LESS TIRES 


For filling feed bunks (either side), upright feed- 


ers, grain bins. Excellent for relay from combine 
or picker sheller to bin, transporting grain to ele- 
vator. Spout swivels 360 deg.—use as batch mixer. 
Also for bulk fertilizer—unload direct into spread- 


er. 

Capacity 83.2 bushels. For light weight or 
feeds or grain 1 ft. extensions can give 100 or 
more bushels capacity. Sturdy. All steel. 10 gauge 
frame, heayy gauge V bottom and sides. Complete 
with rotating shield PTO shaft. Standard 8 ft. 
auger elevator—front mounted. Extensions can 
added to any height for unloading into bins. 15” 
rims. 


Helix Corporation 
| Dept. 26-G, Crown Point, Indiana 


Please send me information on new all steel I 
auger 
| Name 
rr 


"Recommended by 
a friend...”’ 


... that’s one big reason why more 


Fairbanks-Morse Submersible Pumps are 
being installed everywhere. 


This pump wins new friends because of its 
dependable performance . . . ease and econ- 
omy in installation . . . low operating cost . . . 
simplicity in design—no rods, jets or shafts 
self-priming feature . . . water lubrica- 
tion, and water cooling... easy adjustment 
to new water levels . . . lack of noise or 
vibration in service because pump is well 
below water level! 

Be prepared to answer questions about 
Fairbanks-Morse water systems. Write for 
free catalog sections. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
PUMPS ¢ WATER SYSTEMS «¢ GENERATING 
SETS MAGNETOS MOWERS MOTORS 
SCALES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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| 
b. Spark plug—device used } ») NY 
intense heat in the cylinder to 
T 


A few ni invested 
ORTH 


Poultry Tribune 
Subscription 


Provides... 
© A Monthly 
Teaching Aid 


© Timely Source 
of Reference 


® Idea Center for 
Poultry Projects 


Poultry Tribune costs but a few cents 
a month. This small investment can pay 
rich dividends in your work with farm- 
ers and farm youth. 


Every issue is filled with facts .. . ideas 
. . « advice that will keep you and the 
folks you work with up-to-date on the 
latest in poultry management and mar- 
keting. 
Four new editions of Poultry Tribune 
(Pacific Poultryman comprises the Pa- 
; cific Edition) gives you specific infor- 
mation on poultry raising in your own 
area. Special price offer: Four years for 
only $1.00! Mail your order today. 


| FREE 


ittustrated." 

| MAIL COUPON: POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Sandstone Buildin Hd 
Mount Morris, Iilinois 


Our Permission Granted . . . 


| Dear Mr. Schaller: 


I am writing to request permission to 


| mimeograph your editorial “Give Us 


Men!” which appeared in Better Farming 


Methods for March, 1955. 


Your comments relative to the teacher 


| supply situation are excellent and have 


the added advantage of coming from one 
who is not a professional educator. I 
should like to have copies of your re- 
marks on hand for inclusion in a kit of 


| material which goes to professional and 


lay persons making requests for informa- 
tion about the shortage of teachers.—Nile 
F. Hunt, Coordinator of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N.C. 


They Are Fed Up... 
Dear Sir: 

We're fed up too. 

Fed up with reading and hearing about 
the petty bickering and in-fighting such 
as is outlined in your recent article by an 
Illinois farm adviser. 

Here in Montgomery county, Illinois, 
and we believe in the vast majority of 
counties over the whole country, we still 
cling to some rather old-fashioned ideas. 
Some of them are as follows: 

1. We believe that each of us has some 
specific work to do in helping our farm 
people move ahead to better farm living. 
Some of us do it by teaching and demon- 
stration, others by assisting with financ- 
ing, others by helping with the care of 
the soil in various ways. 

2. We do not feel that our programs 
overlap. We try to operate as a team, 
keeping each other posted on what plays 
are coming up . 

3. We don’t always agree 100 percent 
on all phases of our programs, and some- 
times some of us make mistakes. We 
rationalize our dislikes by reminding our- 
selves that these programs are established 
by State Legislatures and Congress. 
These law making bodies are elected by 
the people, and we assume that the pro- 
gram they formulate must be satisfactory, 
at least to a majority . . 

4. We are rather thoroughly convinced 
that in the locations where the agricul- 
tural team is worrying about who will 
carry the ball, that the main problem is 
personalities .. . 

The first farm adviser in this county 
kept a little placard in front of his desk 
for the quarter of a century that he 
served the people. 

The sign said, “It is remarkable how 
much a good man can do, if he doesn’t 
worry about who gets the credit.” 

We who have followed him still think 
that it is a very good piece of advice.— 
Earl D. Peterson, farm adviser; Kenneth 
M. Wilson, Farm Bureau president; How- 
ard W. Turner, soil conservationist; Glenn 


Martin, chairman, soil conservation dis- 
trict; Nore B. Crow, ASC office manager; 
J. Ed Priddle, chaiman, ASC committee; 
and J. Ellis Hicks, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 


and this final comment. . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I read your recent article by an Illinois 
farm adviser entitled, “Me, I’m Fed Up” 
and your own editorial. I feel that the 
two taken together are important reading 
for many of us who find ourselves in a 
similar position today . 

With respect to some programs which I 
was absolutely certain were inimical to 
the farmer’s interest in addition to a 
complete waste of taxpayers’ money, I 
have been tempted to take the attitude 
that the less assistance given the sooner 
the program would be shown up as a 
complete flop. I have never given in to 
the temptation. I have worked out a 
compromise that partially satisfies me. 
My contribution is always given from the 
standpoint of technical advice on the 
agronomic details of programs. I studi- 
ously avoid getting involved in any of the 
policy making decisions so far as my offi- 
cial capacity is concerned. 

Within New York I fee! that the re- 
lationship among agencies is improving 
considerably and has been quite satis- 
factory for some time—A New York ex- 
tension specialist. 


A Senator Speaks .. . 


Dear Mr. Schailer: 

In the January, 1955, issue of Better 
Farming Methods, Fred Bailey and Jay 
Richter wrote in their “Washington 
News” column that the “Inside word in 
Washington is that if a government study 
commission recommends it Benson will 
seek to transfer the work of SCS to the 
States. In which case watch the fur fly.” 

They further write that Secretary Ben- 
son would “stand at least a fair chance of 
getting such a transfer through, even 
though the matter must be taken up with 
Congress. Reason is that no new legis- 
lation would be required. Only a veto 
by either the Senate or House within 60 
legislative days after the plan is presented 
to Congress could stop it.” 

Many persons from my state of Arizona 
interested in soil conservation have writ- 
ten me concerning fears aroused by 
articles such as this. Therefore, it is my 
desire to set the record straight on a few 
points. 

First, it is not my impression that Sec- 
retary Benson or the Department of Agri- 
culture is against soil conservation or the 
programs of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Although I cannot speak for the De- 
partment or the Secretary, my office has 
been assured definitely that there are no 
plans for abolition or transfer of SCS 
now in the Department. This is brought 
out in the enclosed news release. 

The second point is that Secretary of 
Agriculture cannot transfer any of his 
responsibility for the function of soil con- 
servation. At the most, he could only 
contract with the states to carry on soil 
conservation functions. Also, it should 
be noted that soil conservation functions 
cannot be transferred by Executive Or- 
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der of the President. Under the Reor- 
ganization Act, transfer without legisla- 
tive action can take place only between 
federal agencies and not between state 
and federal agencies. 

Much of the furor that has been stirred 
up over soil conservation is due to mis- 
understandings over the law and to a 
recommendation made by a task force of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. However, there is no official 
recommendation to Congress or to the 
Department at this time. 

The Department has also informed my 
office that they have recommended a net 
increase of $942,329 for the SCS during 
the next fiscal year. When nonrecurring 
decreases for flood projects, surveys and 
investigations, water conservation and 
utilization projects are taken into account 
the effective increase in the budget for 
SCS is $1.9 million. 

Perhaps your publication can help get 
these facts to the public and help clear up 
some of the misunderstandings which 
have done no good for soil conservation.— 
Barry Goldwater, United States Senate. 


* 


Oklahoma FFA Boys 
Go “Root Digging” 

FFA boys from 56 chapters in 16 
northeastern Oklahoma counties con- 
verged on the Grand River Chemical 
Division of Deere & Company farm 
near Pryor, Okla., March 30-31. The 
event was set up to dig and bag Mid- 
land Bermuda grass roots for replant- 
ing. 

Each chapter took about 10 bushels 
of roots, or a total of 630 bushels. 
4-H club and county agents took about 
120 bushels and the Soil Conservation 
Service another 100 bushels. 

The roots are being used for the es- 
tablishment of nursery plots through- 
out the various counties in the area. 

Midland Bermuda grass is gaining 
considerable interest in the Bermuda 
grass area of Oklahoma. This new 


strain is similar to Coastal Bermuda, 
but is more winter hardy. It is two to 
four times as productive as unselected 
common Bermuda on fertile soils. 
Midland is palatable, has good disease 
resistance, and does not produce as 
many seed heads as most common 
types of Bermuda. It is also a better 
companion crop for legumes than 
common types because it has fewer 
rootstocks. 

There is only a limited supply of 
these roots available in the state, and 
consequently these roots demand a 
commercial value of $3.60 to $5 per 


OKLAHOMA BOYS... 
They got down to “grass roots.” 


bushel. However, Deere & Company 
furnished roots to FFA and 4-H club 
groups free of charge in an effort to 
help promote this new promising type 
Bermuda throughout the area. 

Supervision of the project was con- 
ducted by W. L. Garman, agronomist 
for the Grand River Chemical Di- 
vision of Deere & Company; Marvin 
Best, vo-ag instructor at the Whitaker 
State Home, Pryor; and Howard Roy, 
farm planner for the Mayes County 
Soil Conservation District. 


Representatives of the farm press were recently invited to 


Galesburg, Ill., to attend 


an “open house” held on a dairy farm near that city. The event was sponsored by 
the Butler Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. This picture shows an L-type 
arrangement of loose housing and hay and bedding storage arrangement utilizing 
Butler steel buildings. At the extreme right corner of the picture is the corner of 
the steel building milk parlor. Farm editors were impressed with the simplicity of 
the buildings and the practical layout attained with their use. 


vst BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET 


@ Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 


shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE . . . EASY 


Raising Broilers? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broil- 
er Growing—shows how to 
make money growing chickens 
for meat! 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Associate 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, University 
of Georga, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension, University of 
Maryland. 


Broiler Growing is now a $700 
million business. 


Nearly half of all poultry meat 
is supplied by commercial broilers. 


Would you like information 
about laying out a broiler plant? 
Choosing the right breed of chick- 
ens? Feeding directions, tested 
methods of disease control, most 
profitable marketing methods? 
This new book is a complete guide. 


Order Now $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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What Worth 


~ By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Food for Thought 

My boss recently sent across my 
desk several copies of talks that 
were delivered at the 1955 Na- 
tional Institute of Animal Agri- 
culture. This was held at Purdue 
University. 

It was evident from these 
talks that the conference and the 
speakers were interested in both 
the producer and the consumer. 

You are, too. The producer, of 
course, is your farmer. The con- 
sumer pays the piper. 

For your attention and thought- 
ful consideration, here are several 
points from this conference that 
may demand attention by all 
leaders in agriculture. 

Producers and consumers really 
don’t understand the service that 
marketing (distribution)  per- 
forms for both groups. 

Distribution opens up new mar- 
kets for ag products. It also 
widens the variety of products the 
consumer can buy. 

Yet, how often we refer to 
this distribution (calling it the 
“middle man”) in very critical 
terms and blaming this for a de- 
crease in farm take-home-pay. 

Well, since it serves both, both 
should help pay for it. Fair 
enough? And, of course, they are. 

But that means that here is a 
terrific challenge to ag leaders. 
You need to help get across to 
both groups of people the oper- 
ation of distribution, what it 
means to each, and why each 
must share its cost. 

There is also a tremendous field 
in helping the consumer improve 
his intelligence in the selection of 
foods. 

Agriculture has much to benefit 
from this. Education in this area 
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would help the consumer select 
foods more economically. That 
would mean more money to spend, 
much of it for additional food. 

And, by the same token, pro- 
ducers need to be educated on 
what the consumer likes and buys. 
This would mean more eventual 
income to the producer. 

This is a two-way street, and 
each group needs to walk down 
the other side. 

Then, we need a food policy 
instead of a farm policy. And, if 
you will sleep on this suggestion 
for a night or two, you can begin 
to see the sense behind it. 

For years we've been talking 
about farm policy. Yet, in all this 
discussion, the consumer—the ul- 
timate purchaser of agricultural 
products—hasn’t taken much in- 
terest. Why should he? Farm 
policy doesn’t mean much to him. 
He is not a farmer. 

But, food policy? Interest im- 
mediately is displayed. Certainly 
consumers are interested. They 
spend about a quarter of their 
income on food and food products. 


CORNELIUS ’ 


A sound, well thought out food 
policy, to replace our much pub- 
licized farm policies, might do 
more for producer-consumer rela- 
tions and the income of the farmer 
than anything yet devised. 

We are still concerned officially - 
with a market, expanding mar- 
kets, and new products that will 
sell ag produce. Markets mean 
distribution, essentially. And dis- 
tribution, in the eyes of many of 
us, is the “middle man.” 

And he is the fellow we blame 
in too many instances for taking 
bread out of the mouths of 
farmers. 

So, this means we have a wide 
open field for education and devel- 
opment. And all ag leaders have 
a part. 

This. is more than just talk. 
Some states have actively pro- 
moted consumer programs. 

Now, lest you tend to go over- 
board on this idea, and forget 
about production, temper your 
thoughts with this. 

Food surpluses may not plague 
us long. Each day brings more 
mouths to feed, and a larger con- 
sumption by some that are already 
with us. The best the experts can 
predict is that the future food 
supply rests on two premises. 

1. We shall become more de- 
pendent on the rising yields per 
acre than on new land or promis- 
ing frontiers. 

2. We shall also come to de- 
pend on the less spectacular— 
higher livestock output per ton of 
feed. 

The future of agriculture is 
challenging indeed. Are you ready 
to meet it? 
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Most powerful of all! 
5-6 PLOW OLIVER SUPER 99 GM DIESEL 


Never before so much power in a 
general-purpose farm tractor—a full 
72 horsepower on the drawbar, 80 on 
the belt! * 

And all this power comes from a 
diesel engine entirely different in 
principle—now offered for the first 
time in a farm wheel tractor that’s 
factory built. 


It’s one of the most popular and 
widely known engine types made—a 
famous General Motors diesel in use 
right now by the thousands on more 
than 750 different kinds of power 
jobs everywhere in the world. 


You can be sure of it—here’s real 
power! Because every down stroke of 
every piston is a power stroke! That’s 
one important way the Super 99 GM 
differs from other tractors. And that’s 
why it won’t slow up under sudden 
load changes, why it surges ahead 
instantly —with amazing smooth- 
ness—at a touch of the throttle. Be- 
cause it’s a 100% diesel, operation 
costs are only a few pennies per acre. 

The Super 99 GM Diesel is a new 
concept in farm tractor power that 


offers many other design advance- 
ments as well—like six forward speeds 


... big, flat platform. ..rubber-spring 
seat and double-disc brakes—fea- 
tures that increase performance and 
productivity, and make operation 
easier and safer. 


The OLIVER Corporation 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


*Corrected horsepower ratings observed dur- 
ing manufacturer’s tests. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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There is nothing on the 

market today to compare il 
with the KING-WYSE verti- 

cal cutting principle which 


has taken all the headaches HING-WYSE| WYSE 


farmer's toughest job — 


and backaches out of the + = 
grass silage harvesting. 


IT'S NEW and DIFFERENT! The KING-WYSE Vertical Grass Silage Harvester 
has almost unlimited capacity and is field proven in over two years of success- 
ful field operation. It is the very last word in trouble-free operation. 


Illustrated is Model FH- 55 Engine Powered with Mower Bar attachment. This 


also comes equipped with PTO and can be changed to either corn and other 
row crops or hay units in minutes. 


For Windrowed Hay 
or Straw 
Overall Width: 58”. Pick- 
idth: 50”. \ 
ehediee Width: 54”. Quick- = High Capacity Blower delivers crops to 
change spring tines. $ ie = highest mow or silo. All metal feed table 
Drum diameter: 10%.” \\ 27” x lifts and lowers easily. Built 
Powered b V-belt in lowering device allows 
main an entire blower to rest on 
ay a P ground — no blocking 


needed. 
For Corn and Other 


Row Crops 

Gathering point spacing: 
25%". 

Gathering chains: Four; 
double pitch roller 
chain. 

Adjustable throat springs. 

Cutting height: From 1” 
up to 12”. 


Write for full details of this wonderful new harvester. 


KING-WYSE, INC. 
265 Lugbill Road Archbold, Ohio 
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